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A LA MEMORIA DE 
CAMILO TORRES, | 

QUE VIO EL APOCALIPSIS 
Y TUVO EL VALOR 

DE DECIDIRSE 


j Vamos ahora, ricos ! Llorad y aullad por las miserias 

que os vendran. 

Vuestras riquezas estan podridas, y vuestras ropas estan comidas 
de polilla. 

Vuestro oro y plata estan enmohecidos ; y su moho testificara 
contra vosotros, y devorarad del todo vuestras carnes como fuego. 
Habéis acumulado tesoros para los dias postreros. 

He qui, clama el jornal de los obreros que han cosechado vuestras 
tierras, el cual por engano no les ha sido pagado por vosotros ; 

y los clamores de los que habian segado han entrado en los oidos 
del Senor de los ejercitos. 

Habéis vivido en deleites sobre la tierra, y sido disolutos ; 

habéis engordado vuestros corazones como en dia de matanza. 
Habéeis contenado y dado muerte al justo, y él no os hace 
resistencia. 


(Santiago 5: 1-6) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The title of this volume warrants explanation. Development 
is what is not happening fast enough in today’s world. Star- 
vation is responsible directly or indirectly for some forty million 
deaths each year. Population is outstripping food production. 
The rich grow richer and the poor poorer. We are in the latter 
half of what the United Nations has called the Development 
Decade. Already the noble aim of upping the output of “de- 
veloping” nations has foundered on the rock of political expe- 
diency and failure of nerve. Development implies gradual 
evolution to fuller maturity. What we are witnessing is, on the 
surface at least, a not-so-gradual movement toward chaos and 
misery such as the world has never known. 


Hence the second word of the title: apocalypse. If everything 
were utterly hopeless, our title could simply be “The Develop- 
ment Disaster.”’ But the world can, if it chooses, “come of age.’ 
The money is there. The talent exists. Even if justice were to 
replace current policies it is already too late to eliminate dis- 
asters which will take place during the next several years. But 
there is at least the possibility that, over several decades, world 
power could overcome impending famine and begin a true 
process of development. What makes the situation apocalyptic 
is precisely that we do have a choice in the matter, a necessary 
choice, an immediate choice: we can allow the world to blow 
up or we can change the course of history. This brief volume 
is written for those who are willing to risk the second choice. 

It is not intended for those who are more concerned about 
their personal advancement in current structures than about 
taking necessary risks. | 

It is not for those who insist that we need complete answers 
before we can begin to act. 

It is not for those who have illusions about the correctness 
of whatever they do. 

It is for those who are willing to make international econo- 
mic justice an institutional and personal priority. 

It is for those who are willing to work in the most effective 
way possible where they are to dramatize the development apo- 
calypse. 

It is for those who take seriously the words of the late Dag 
Hammarskjold: “In our era the road to holiness necessarily 
passes through the world of action.” 

The subtitle is a reminder to those concerned with Church 
unity in our time. There can be no Church unity without world 
unity. There can be no Ecumenical Movement in our time 
unless it is at the same time a Renewal Movement. And in 
cases where the choice is clearly between necessary action in 
the cause of international justice and the formal unity of church 
organizations, international justice must and will take priority. 

This is nice rhetoric, but it conceals a truth that needs to be 
recognized. To many people, the formal Ecumenical Move- 
ment is looking more and more like a device to protect the 
Church from crucifixion in our time. When we compare the 
doctrine of the Church expressed in the articles which follow with 
the present status quo, we must raise an insistent question: 
Does the Ecumenical Movement, dominated as 5 it iS “by churches 
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in the wealthy West, have much relevance to the Camilo 
Torres’ of Latin America, the Bola Ige’s of Africa, and indeed 
to all Christians everywhere who are beginning to give up on 
the established structures of the Church? Does the formal 
Ecumenical Movement realize that new structures are arising 
which are radically ecumenical and at the same time operating 
outside of the camp that has been built with such pains over 
the last several decades? The answer, of course, is Yes. And 
_ this is the key to much of the frustration within existing Church 
structures. 

The issue can be made slespet by raising some questions in 
hypothetical form, although they reflect current actualities. 


Interchurch Aid is the Division of the World Council of 
Churches with responsibility for fund raising among Churches 
and denominations and for distribution of these funds to areas 
of need. Is it the responsibility of this Division to criticize 
giving churches for such practices as designating funds largely 
for human-interest, first-aid type projects? 


The World Council also maintains a Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs. The Commission spends a good deal of time 
at the United Nations. Suppose, though, that U.N. delegates 
are largely impotent to change the policies of their governments. 
How can the Commission move from the relatively safe pre- 
cincts of the U.N. to the rough and tumble environment of 
national decision-making? 


The World Council of Churches has a massive General 
Assembly in Uppsala, Sweden, in the summer of 1968. If the 
theme of that costly meeting were truly world economic in- 
justice, the basic Biblical text for the Assembly might have to 
do with the issue at hand. It might, for example, be the text 
that is reproduced on the back cover of this issue, except that 
it might offend Lutherans, some of whom regard James as an 
. “epistle of straw.” To which the answer of one young minister 
is that Luther would have been better disposed to James if he 
had been rescued by peasants rather than princes. The Assembly 
will have the basic text, “Behold, I make all things new.” Well 
‘and good, but terribly abstract in an apocalyptic era, when 
Amos’, “Let justice roll down as waters,” is more appropriate 
perhaps. This is not quibbling. It is merely wondering whether 
the Ecumenical Movement really wants to make international 
economic justice a priority. And it is merely an indication of 
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how dozens of little priorities manage to submerge the great 
imperatives of our time within the Church. 

All these observations help show how hard it is for the cur- 
rent structures to move. The good intentions are there, clouded 
by self-interest and mutual suspicions and the inevitable sort of 
backbiting that seems to pervade institutions where Christians 
who should be out in the world are forced to live under one 
roof. You may expect to see “development” become a much 
talked-about issue in ecumenical circles. We may even anticipate 
a sudden and dramatic announcement of Geneva-Rome coop-. 
eration on development issues in the near future. But the basic 
problem remains: how to move from where we are to where 
we need to be—squarely at the side of the suffering, and 
visibly active in the circles where the ultimate power games 
are being played. Is it possible to act fully in either direction 
and still be “official” and “ecumenical”? If strategy should 
require “unacceptable’’ involvements, how are the official ec- 
umenists to be “united” with the persons on the battle lines? 
For what is threatened now is something more disturbing than 
_ past criticism of the Ecumenical Movement. Today we witness 
a growing “who cares?” attitude. Thus those who invest their 
energies in carefully moving up official ecumenical ladders 
(always for the sake of greater effectiveness) may find that the 
troops they want to lead are already deployed. A good example 
of “the new Ecumenism” is the newly formed University Chris- 
tian Movement in the United States. It is radically ecumenical, 
embracing Protestants, Orthodox and Roman Catholics and 
working harmoniously with non-religious groups. It is dedi- 
cated to flexible patterns of action and will doubtless prove a 
highly constructive force in the development battle that must 
be fought in the U.S. It is more ecumenical in some ways than 
the Ecumenical Movement, insisting, for example, on a high 
proportion of non-American students on its national board. 
It has not waited for organic unity of the various religious 
groups. It has gone ahead to forge its own vision, recognizing 
the need for organization and at the same time the liabilities 
of institutionalization. 

The World Council’s coming General Assembly already 
threatens to alienate youth even further from the sort of ec- 
umenicity that now is ascendent. Again the issue is small, 
perhaps insignificant, and there is little reason to become alarm- 
ed. It has been agreed that Youth Representatives to the — 
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Assembly shall have no official vote. Why? Because it has never 
been allowed before, for one thing. Also, it would upset the 
delicate balance by which member Churches choose represent- 
atives who do vote. So youth will attend because, after all, youth 
should attend. Also because most member churches will not 
include youth in their official delegations. It is a compromise, 
a carrot for the youth, a tranquilizer for the Assembly. But that 
is the way things go. Never anything big enough to get excited 
about. Cumulatively, a pattern which may issue in the Great 
Schism of the modern Church—not between Protestants and 
Catholics, but between those who want to move from consult- 
ation to implementation, and those who do not or cannot. 

Again comes the haunting refrain. The official Elders recog- 
nize all this. They look for constructive ways to move forward, 
not for further sounds of disruption and alarm. But, by the 
same token, they are tied in all sorts of ways to the status quo. 
Sometimes job security intervenes, so that private statement 
- never is translated into open policy. Sometimes theology inter- 
venes. How difficult it is for an Ecumenical Movement that 
always began with theology now to risk beginning without it! 
How strange is the suggestion that in our time theology is too 
often the cart that we want to put before the horse. 

We need some bold sinners who will clear their calendars 
and roll up their sleeves and invest their imaginations in the 
double task of moving Church structures and moulding the 
world conscience. 

There are lots of places to begin. 

With some of the millions distributed annually by Inter- 
church Aid we could launch a massive education campaign 
aimed at those governments who refuse to see the connection 
between their own economic structures and the plight of the 
developing world. Yes millions, taken from quite necessary 
projects and risked on a campaign that would arouse contro- 
versy and possibly national consciences. 

We could, right now, through the member churches, encour- 
age a massive series of “teach-ins” in all universities in the 
“developed” world so that students would be encouraged, in 
their own imaginative ways, to dramatize world solidarity 
amidst anachronistic displays of national “self interest.” 

Every Church organization could be encouraged to “tithe” 
as much money for international economic justice. campaigns 
aS governments are asked to give in aid. 


(See how quickly the argument comes. “We have no such 
authority, no Superchurch we.” But that is not the issue! The 
issue is leadership and imaginative decision-making. If the 
official structures of the Church do not move, what can we do 
_ but look for other structures that do move?) 

If practical suggestions need to be made, there is no lack of 
them. 

Why not three days a year when all Church members are 
encouraged to write letters to their political leaders or to polit- 
ical leaders in other countries, when all Church members fast 
and pray for the leaders, and when official Church structures 
review their commitment to an ongoing world development 
_ campaign? | 
Is that too ambitious? Must, we have photographs of human 
- corpses in order to be moved? 

Or, let the Church sponsor a television series in prime time 
which dramatizes the development issue. Outside sponsorship 
could be found if the Church would hire someone with enough 
skill to find it. 
; Suggestions to youth and youth leaders are found elsewhere 
_ In this volume. 

The important thing is to mobilize the entire Church in the 
effort and to recognize that the Church’s most important role 
is one which does not require lengthy consultations and endless 
research programs: the Church is called to be a “troubler of 
Israel” on issues of world development. 


This is not to disparage the good work done by the World 
Council or by the denominations unilaterally. It is to say that 
such work needs more thought, more coordination, and that the 
total structure of the Church must focus on the issue of deve- 
lopment. At present, the World Council simply lacks the staff 
and resources to do the job that needs to be done. This is 
partly due to the unwillingness of individual churches to give 
up a certain autonomy. It may have even more to do with our 
failure to provide member churches with an imaginative pro- 
gram designed to galvanize the entire effort both of “giving” 
churches and receiving agencies. Such a scheme would not 
emphasize a growing bureaucracy in Geneva; rather it would 
seek to strengthen and widen the base both of support and of 
implementation. Too many receivers of ecumenical funds (and 
denominational funds, for that matter) are hardly representative 
of the regions they seek to serve. Also, there is a lack of com- 
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petence in dramatizing the issue of economic justice, so that 
the average church member can see his financial stake in the 
great task of sharing that must be undertaken. We speak of 
how small the world has become. It is not true. In terms of 
communication and strategy and the development of mutual 
trust, the churches have miles to travel. Ecumenical visitation 
is not enough. Indeed it must anger the Church in poor nations 
to see the great flow of wealthy Churchmen whose arrival 
contains the hidden assumption that visitation alone will solve 
problems. No, there must be concrete planning and strategic 
investment so that a Church enlivened at its base will know 
where its money and effort ought to go and why. No existing 
program should be sacrosanct. The best should be strengthened 
and the others should be eliminated. Again, there are no easy 
answers. There is only the irrelevance of much that is done 
and the possibility of introducing constructive change. 


What about this volume? It says little that is new. It seeks 
no weighty solution. But it does outline the problem in broad 
strokes. It demonstrates that there is ample theological reason 
_ for concern. At the same time it dramatizes the urgency of the 
_ situation in word and picture. It is printed in large letters because 
it wants to be read, but it makes no pretence to absolute au- 
thority. Indeed we are perhaps entitled to a measure of con- 
fusion about which is the best course of development. What we 
cannot be confused about is the necessity of our own personal 
and corporate involvement. There is enough knowledge in 
these pages to mark off at least the basis of an approach. The 
approach will involve a more favorable trade pattern between 
the rich and the poor, a massive increase in the right kind of 
aid (aid with no strings attached), massive increases in food 
production in the developed agricultures merely to help avert 
the inevitable famine to come, and then the slow painstaking 
effort to meet the educational, political, health and urban 
challenges of the present and future. The world is in for a long- 
haul fight and. only the naive predict that the coming years 
will bring an instant paradise. This is the development apoc- 
alypse. Even to ask the question of the future of the Ecumen- 
ical Movement in such a context is a bit paternalistic and 
narrow. But it is naive to assume that those who feel the 
Church is moving too slowly will be quickly successful in 
forming a more potent organization. The prayer of this volume 
is that the Church will find the will to move. Otherwise it will 
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become harder and harder and finally theologically impossible 
to maintain either that the Christ we worship is truly Christ 
or that the Ecumenical Movement we serve is truly part of the 
Church. 


Stephen C. Rose 
Geneva, 1967. 


P.S. As The Development Apocalypse goes to press, we are 
acutely aware of the many gaps in our presentation. What is 
the significance of the upheaval in China? How does one deal. 
with religious customs (as in India) which inhibit development? 
How can affluent nations be constructively critical of develop- 
ing nations without being always labeled “neo-colonialists“? 
Is there a parallel between the relative impotence of interna- 
tional Church bodies and agencies like the U.N.? How can 
a denomination support the U.N. without being willing to give 
up some of its own cherished sovereignty in international 
matters? And so forth. We only hope the volume engages the 
reader so that he will find his own inadequacies. Future issues 
of RISK will welcome letters of reaction, articles on local 
efforts toward Church action, etc. This is, we hope, at least a 
Start. 


THE WORLD 
ECONOMY: 
SHORT 


ON CHANGE 
By JAMES BECKET 


The basic economic fact in today’s world is that whilea 
minority of the world’s people are growing richer, the majority 
are growing poorer. This situation is neither unknown nor ne- 
glected by mankind. On the contrary, the great secular concer 
of our time is “economic development’. It is the principle goal 
of governments, the raison d’étre of international organizations, 
and the subject to which thousands and thousands of men de- 
dicate their intellectual and practical energies. 

Though there have long been theories about the economic 
growth of societies and conscious attempts to engineer develop- 
ment in the past, the problem of economic development came 
into prominence after the Second World War. The economist 
dominated the field at first only to see his relative monopoly 
broken by sociologists and cultural anthropologists. Now every 
group and profession is discussing economic development in 
terms of their speciality. Paralleling this trend, the theories of 
what makes an economy develop have proliferated and gone 
way beyond economics. The early mechanistic notion that a 


The author gratefully acknowledges his enormous intellectual debt 
to Andrew Gunder Frank. 
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simple addition of capital from the outside would produce de- 
velopment gave way to theories about the necessity for institu- 
tional change, theories based on psychology and man’s beha- 
viour, on climate, and a host of non-economic variables. 

But like cancer there seems no one simple cause, and the 
final explanation lies in understanding the mystery of the orga- 
nism itself. Despite all the effort, both scientific and applied, 
the poor continue to grow poorer and the hungry hungrier. 

Why one society develops economically and another does 
not is unclear. Even this begs the question of what develop- 
ment is, how it is to be measured, and what kind of society is 
desired in qualitative terms. Attempts at generalizing about de- 
velopment can be thwarted by citing special cases which appear 
to contradict general principles. The 1950’s and early 1960's 
witnessed a mood of relative optimism about the prospects for 
development. The developed countries emphasized aid pro- 
grams to the under-developed. As the colonial world fell apart, 
the sanguine believed that throwing off the formal chains of 
political dependence would enable their countries to bound 
ahead economically. Today there is an awareness on all sides 
that the problem is much more complicated than hopes and 
ideologies proclaimed. Investigation into the economy of many 
countries produces the hopeless feeling that there is no way 
out of the vicious circle of poverty. 

The spirit today is not simply one of greater restraint; it 
often is one of outright despair. And this developing under- 
- development stands in stark contradiction to man’s present pro- 
ductive potential, so vastly magnified by the scientific and 
technological revolutions. Why is the world in its current eco- 
nomic structure divided between the have nations and the have- 
nots? Are the rich nations rich by exploiting the poor ones? 
I propose to examine some of the historical processes that led 
to the contradictory and dismal reality of 1967. 

The shape of today’s world and the fact that we live in one 
world is a result of the rise of the West and the subsequent 
Europeanization of the globe. The modern expansionist energy 
of Europe was early manifested in the Crusades, which increas- 
ed contacts and commerce between East and West. A new 
thrust in this ever-increasing momentum was given by the 
Atlantic European states, the descendants of Henry the Navi- 
gator, who, desiring to capture the lucrative trade of the East, 
rounded Africa and, going west, “discovered’”’ the New World. 
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Barbarous and advanced civilizations alike fell before the con- 
quistador with his ships, arms, horses and aggressive spirit. 

Millions died in this collision by disease, by warfare, and by 
the fracturing of viable economic units. Mexico alone lost 
almost 90 per cent of her population, and today in the Andes 
the abandoned terraces and irrigation works that once fed a 
developed Incan nation mock their miserably poor descendants. 
This early foreign investment in ships and men made by Euro- 
pean merchants paid fabulous profits. Gold and silver began 
to flow toward Europe and provide a capital accumulation to 
spur her economic growth. Europe was becoming the metro- 
pole in the emerging world political and economic system. 
Africans were sent as slave labor to work the plantations in the 
New World that produced sugar for Europe. 

In this period of mercantile capitalism the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Orient were able to hold their ground economi- 
cally. In fact, much of the gold and silver that came into Euro- 
pe was used to import the more developed goods of the Orient. 
But in the 19th century, under the new impact of the Industrial 
Revolution in Britain and the political revolution in France, 
the domination of Europe spread to the most remote corners 
of the globe. Europe became the center of a truly world poli- 
tical and economic system: political with its balance of powers 
and economic with its system of “world economy’. This basic 
legacy is with us today as the world is dominated by two essen- 
tially European (or extensions of Europe) powers, the United 
States and Russia, who have displaced Great Britain and 
France. 


It was the 19th century that shaped today’s world, divided 
between the developed and the under-developed. The pattern 
then was visible as to who was to industrialize and who was 
not, who was to provide manufactured goods and who was to 
provide raw materials. This was also the century when the 
population of the world began to “explode”. For a variety of 
reasons, England was the first country to industrialize. Her 
production and trade in the first half of the century multiplied 
astronomically. She was the “workshop of the world’’, export- 
ing her manufactured goods all over the globe. To Great Britain 
it appeared natural that the rest of the world supply her with 
the raw materials necessary for her consumption and manufac- 
tures. Her early lead allowed her to capture any market to 
which she had free access. As the German economist Friedrich 
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List pointed out, free trade was Great Britain’s principal export 
good. 

The ascendant ideology of the day which accompanied this 
vast transformation was Manchesterian Liberalism. The world- 
view of this doctrine was that if the world economy were left 
alone it would produce prosperity for all. By not interfering 
with the market mechanism, by allowing the free movement of 
labor and capital, and the free determination of prices, not 
only would man be liberated, but there would result the “wealth 
of nations”. The mechanism of free prices would regulate the 
flow of capital and labor in the most efficient and economic 
way: where there was a shortage of capital the interest rates 
would be higher and capital would flow there; where there was 
a shortage of labor the wages be higher and labor would move 
there. Of course the proponents of the doctrine, the new self- 
made men who presided over these great changes, paid atten- 
tion to it only when it suited them. As has been remarked, it 
was a doctrine par excellence to make those who are comforta- 
ble feel comfortable. 

It would be instructive to examine two countries outside 
Europe who made attempts to industrialize in the 19th Century 
—Egypt and Japan. When Napoleon landed in Egypt in 1798 
he came upon a neglected backwater of the Ottoman Empire. 
Out of the chaos that followed, an army officer of Albanian 
origin, Mohammed Ali, gained power. Recognizing that Egypt’s 
independence depended on adopting European technology, he 
embarked upon a program of “forced industrialization’’. With 
an internal monopoly of trade in his completely centralized 
autocracy, he bought agricultural products from the fellahin at 
a low price and sold at a high. Encouraging cotton production, 
he found ready buyers abroad. With the economic surplus he 
gained through this price differential he financed industrializa- 
tion. Factories were built, technicians imported from Europe 
along with European machines, new technical colleges founded, 
and infrastructure projects undertaken. The foreign buyer of 
cotton was kept at the door of the government warehouse in 
Alexandria, and Mohammed Ali rebuffed attempts by foreign- 
ers to invest in such projects as the proposed Suez Canal. 
Only if Egypt could provide the labor and capital would he 
approve such schemes. 


His attempt at national industrial development failed not for 
economic reasons but for political ones. Through military force 
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he was compelled to recognize the Anglo-Turkish Agreement of 
1838 which gave foreigners special privileges and access to the 
internal market. Mohammed Ali’s system fell apart. 

A successor in 1854, Said Pasha, who was French-educated, 
tried a different development strategy. He embraced the for- 
eigner and proudly announced that Egypt now was a “Euro- 
pean” country. In the name of liberalism and economic progress, 
the foreigner was no longer thwarted at the warehouse door; 
he entered into the economy, bought land, loaned money, and 
extended his indirect control to the most distant field in the 
country. Egypt became the “Klondike on the Nile”’ filled with 
speculators and adventurers both titled and untitled. Big projects 
like the Suez Canal, though financed largely by Egypt, were not 
to benefit Egypt’s development. The net result of foreign loans 
and foreign investment was an enormous foreign debt, loss of 
political sovereignty through British occupation, and integra- 
ton into the world economy as a producer of agricultural prod- 
ucts, mainly cotton. | 

Japan also was shaken from isolation by Western intrusion. 
She too recognized that if she were to avoid the fate of her 
neighbors she would have to adopt Western technology. Insti- 
tuting internal reforms, she imported Western technicians, 
refused big foreign loans, and hastened to industrialize. Indus- 
tries on the Western model were practically all founded and 
run by the state. Reliance was placed on domestic capital ac- 
cumulation mainly through taxation and inflation. Between 1868 


and 1897 exports of finished goods rose twenty times. Japan 
‘successfully built up her military strength before she could be 


overwhelmed and colonized; and the European powers soon 
had to accept her as a “European power’”’. 

Egypt was not unique; Japan was. What was happening in 
Egypt was happening all over what we today call the under- 
developed world. In Latin America the national forces made 
an attempt in the 1830’s and 1840’s to develop national rail- 
ways, merchant marines and manufactures, but were defeated 
by those groups that favored raw material exports and close 
links to the European metropolis. By the 1850’s foreigners were 
in a dominant position in the local economies, and the balance 
of payments revealed heavy debts to foreigners. The sale of the 
export product, just as in the Egyptian case of cotton, went to 
pay the debt, and the cycle of devaluation and worsened terms 
of trade was established. 
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Economics as a social science, especially in the West, readily 
accepts the social and political system as a given and not a 
variable and works out its theories within this given. The history’ 
of the world economy should show that the study of economics: 
should be a study of politics. 

Western Europe did not go out in the world and find “under- 
developed” countries, she created them. Even today people 
have the idea that all countries began at some pristine state off 
underdevelopment and that some developed while others re- 
mained stationary. 

Underdevelopment however is a process, it is not a static 
state. The 19th Century produced a genuine world economy,, 
and the economic impact of the metropole affected even the: 
most distant, isolated peasant. Before England industrialized, itt 
was the East that was providing manufactured goods for the 
more primitive economy of Europe. India had a large textile: 
industry based on cottage-type organization which supplement- 
ed agriculture. With the development of Cottonopolis in Man-- 
_ chester and the need to export its production, English politicall 
domination of India resulted in the deindustrialization of India.. 
Between 1815 and 1832 cotton exports from India fell 13 times,, 
while British imports into India rose 16 times. The maiming off 
the hands of thousands of Bengal weavers by the British is am 
apt symbol for the whole process. Not very sporting of course,, 
but notions of sportsmanship were latter-19th Century. 

It was precisely contacts with the West that produced this: 
process of underdevelopment. The more a country became: 
integrated into the world system, the cheaper transport grew,, 
the more control foreigners gained, the more distorted and! 
dependent became the local economy. (The case of India 
demonstrates how a viable economic system with a balance: 
between cottage industry and agriculture was shattered only to) 
leave in its wake poverty and deepened underdevelopment.) 

This, of course, was the opposite of what liberal theory 
predicted. It stated that it was exactly this diffusion of capital,. 
Skills, values, etc., that would produce prosperity for. the world. 
Historically, we observe a contradictory process. In times of! 
depression and war in the European metropolis, we see increased: 
development in the satellites; then when things return to “nor- 
mal’? we observe a decrease in local development. Looking: 
back over the 19th Century, we can say that underdevelopment 
in today’s world can be attributed to the economic system im- 
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posed upon it. The rich, in short, have prevented the poor from 
developing. Whether or not they would have developed is 
another question. There is also not sufficient evidence to say 
categorically that the rich nations are rich today because the 
poor nations are poor. Certainly the economic surplus drained 
from the satellites of the metropole provided an important 
capital accumulation for Europe, but this was not the sole 
cause of European development even if it was a sine qua non. 

Those countries that followed Great Britain along the path 
of industrialization certainly did not espouse liberal theory. 
With each new case the role of the state grew. France used 
protection liberally, and Germany, starting late, closed the gap 
by relying on state intervention. The United States, blessed by 
nature and relative isolation, talked about free trade and used 
high tariffs. A civil war was fought between the free-trade 
South producing a raw material for the world market and the 
industrializing North which needed tariff protection to indus- 
tralize. The thrust in the nations that developed was towards 
autarchy and away from free trade. The Soviet Union in the 
20th Century is another example of relatively autarchic develop- 
ment which was successful in economic terms. This strategy is 
only possible in enormous countries and it becomes more 
difficult all the time. Today China is attempting it. 

Has the situation changed today? Has the system so evolved 
that economic relations between the underdeveloped and the 
developed world assist development? Or do they continue to 
deepen underdevelopment? Have “enlightened and socially 
conscious” foreign investors, joint ventures, and big profit 
shares in concession agreements made underdevelopment a 
thing of the past? Can today’s world economy make the eco- 
nomic pie large enough for all to enjoy? 

If we look at the reality of the world we can only conclude 
that current relations are not successful. Rather than witnessing 
an expanding economic pie for all, we see the gap between rich 
and poor widening at an alarming rate. Countries peripheral 
to the metropoles, such as Spain and those of Eastern Europe, 
have made progress by integrating themselves into larger econo- 
mies, but the basic division between the rich and poor nations 
remains. Today’s gap makes the gap in the 19th Century look 
small indeed. The contrary of what the liberals predicted has 
happened. (In fairness to liberal theory it must be stated that 
the pure theory, like all pure theories, has never really been 
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tried. Just as countries like the U.S. talked free trade and prac- 
tised protection, even its proponents in Great Britain were not 
averse to the use of the gunboat if it meant opening up China 
to such a basic commodity of enlightenment as opium.) The 
two basic factors of production—capital and labor—have be- 
haved and continue to behave in an opposite way than was 
predicted. 

Capital and labor move today in a way that widens rather 
than narrows the gap. According to the theory, they should 
~ move to areas of scarcity, but in practice they move to areas 
of plenty. This produces a polarizing rather than an equalizing 
effect. The “brain drain” is the contemporary expression for 
this phenomenon of skilled labor migration. Whether it be the 
fact that there are more African doctors of a certain African 
country in France than in that country itself, or the mass 
exodus of scientists towards the United States, the economic 
effect is negative for the underdeveloped world. The new class 
of international technocrat, armed with privileges and a high 
salary, who moves against this current, fails to heal the breach. 

The brain drain acts indirectly in another way. In today’s 
world of science, human resources are the ultimate resource. 
Man’s ingenuity can if necessary create a substitute for almost 
any raw material. The gap in technology is widening at an 
incredible rate, and the underdeveloped countries must pay 
heavily for licenses and patents if they are to take advantage of 
the new advances made by mankind. It is not inconceivable 
that a citizen of an underdeveloped country might invent a 
process in the laboratory of a great metropolitan corporation 
for which his own countrymen would have to pay heavily. 

In human terms this movement is understandable: in work- 
ing conditions and security the developed world offers over- 
whelming attraction. Pleas that capital be patriotic are as 
fruitless as pleas that labor be patriotic. It is the institutions 

that determine the direction these factors take. 

Nowhere is the difference between developed and under- 
developed more acute and probably more misunderstood than 
in the direction and size of capital flow. The developed coun- 
tries create the impression that vast amounts of capital are 
flowing generously toward the underdeveloped world through 
private sources, through international agencies and through 
governments. According to statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, between 1950 and 1963 there was a direct invest- 
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ment outflow from the United States of $17,382 million while 
the corresponding inflow was $29,416 million. Between 1950 
and 1961 direct American capital investment in Latin America’s 
seven principal countries was $2,962 million and the return flow 
was $6,875 million. And this no doubt understates the reality 
since there are numerous ways to hide profit remissions. 

This also does not include domestic capital flight which is 
impossible to calculate accurately. In addition foreign corpora- 
tions increasingly raise capital for investment abroad on the 
local market. So, in essence, they are using local savings to 
gain further control over the local economy and sending profits 
home. Again this is logical in human terms. A citizen of the 
Third World with some savings would prefer to invest in a safe 
foreign giant rather than an uncertain local firm or to send 
his money abroad and get a sure return in hard currency. The 
net result is that capital flows move more heavily in favor of 
the already developed world. 

To illustrate the despairing situation in which the under- 
developed countries find themselves, let us examine their bal- 
ance of payments, taking the fairly typical case of Latin America 
using ECLA (United Nations) statistics. In 1963, 61% of the 
total foreign exchange earnings of Latin America were spent on 
payment for non-merchandise services. (This includes remitted 
profits, debt service, travel, freight charges, insurance, etc.) If 
we add to this the import of raw materials and intermediate 
goods (25.6%), consumer goods (13.0%, half of which are food- 
stuffs), and fuels (5.8%), it amounts to over 105%. 

What does this mean? It means that even before Latin 
America gets around to importing capital goods essential for 
her own development, her balance of payments shows a sig- 
nificant deficit. In order to finance the capital goods which she 
must import if she is to develop, she resorts to foreign finance 
and foreign investment. The percentage of her foreign exchange 
earnings that went to finance the foreign debt in 1955-1956 was 
5%, in 1956-1960 11%, and 1961-1963 16%. Profits remitted in 
1963 amounted to over 15%. 


But this figure only tells part of the story, not simply because 
of various devices that don’t show up in the category of profit 
remission in the balance of payments, but also because these 
foreign companies use foreign services such as shipping, insur- 
ance, advertising. Thus, the real cost of foreign investment is 
way beyond this 15%. Superficially it appears most paradoxical 
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that Latin America shows a healthy balance of trade surpl 
yet year by year she slips deeper and deeper into debt ane 
underdevelopment. 

To call for more trade and aid with the present structurn 
and on the present terms is simply to worsen an already bax 
situation. This pattern of spiralling debt and deepening under 
development is not limited to Latin America but extend 
throughout the poor nations. 

Despite the hopes and declarations that things have change« 
and that a new system of international cooperation will solv 
these enormous problems confronting man, the reality is tha 
the situation is worsening. Though certain forms have changed! 
the same historical process continues. As the gap increases, the 
more unequal become the partners in trade. Some kind o 
equality of bargaining power is needed to make a market sys; 
tem work.* Domestic legal systems in developed countries witli 
a market system seek to legislate bargaining equality, but n« 
such legislation exists on the level of international economia 
and political relations. The resulting inequality can take many 


* No doubt the hoariest theory in international trade is that of! 
comparative advantage first expounded by David Ricardo in the early; 
19th Century. Ricardo pointed out through a neat arithmetical dem-- 
onstration that even though one country produced its goods more: 
economically (in terms of labor time) than the goods of another coun-: 
try, there still would be gains from trade if the disadvantaged country, 
traded the good in which it had a comparative advantage (less of a: 
disadvantage). To illustrate this Ricardo constructed a two-country,, 
two-good “model” which students of economics have learned by rote: 
for generations. Even if Portugal can produce both wine and cloth) 
cheaper than England, if England has a comparative advantage in cloth: 
production it still will be mutually advantageous for the two countries: 
to trade, Portugal sending wine to England and England sending cloth 
to Portugal. This as a matter of fact was an accurate picture of the 
actual trade between England and Portugal. The theory was impeccable 
within its assumptions, but the historical development of the actual 
trade had little to do with any arithmetic demonstration. It happened that 
Portugal was developing a substantial textile industry behind protection- 
ist barriers. By superior force the British imposed upon Portugal the 
Treaty of Methuen in 1705 which opened up the Portugese market to 
British textiles. The Portugese industry was ruined and Portugal remained 
a producer of agricultural products. 
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forms. The most blatant is the outright corruption in many new 
states where the relevant ministers and president get their per- 
centages of a government business deal with foreigners (and 
deposit it in a foreign bank). It is a mistake to think of nations 
as though they were real entities with a collective character. 
They are divided into different groups, cliques, and classes 
whose interests do not coincide. When the interests of powerful 
foreigners are combined with those of a domestic group, this 
coalition is unassailable and saleable. 

This is not a situation limited to a few mini-states. An enor- 
mous and potentially rich state like Brazil can provide us with 
a mundane example that is infinitely repeated. The northeast 
of Brazil is one of the notoriously poor areas of the world. 
Despite the fact that it has been called feudalistic and has such 
institutions as the droit du seigneur, it is an historical victim 
of the slave and sugar world economy earlier referred to. Rather 
than being backward and isolated from the world economy, it 
was once an integral booming part of it. With the bust came 
poverty, “underdevelopment”, and “feudalism’’. 


The theory of comparative advantage has been at the foundation of 
international economics and today is a main pillar of development 
theory. It served and continues to serve as a justification for the ad- 
vanced countries to export finished goods and the poor countries to 
export raw materials. A comparative advantage based on nature, such 
as the growing of fruit, was confused with an acquired advantage, such 
as in the electronics industry. Under a static concept of comparative 
advantage, those with a head start in one particular technology would 
concentrate on this area for export. 

Dynamic development is directly related to technological progress, 
the quality of making labor more productive and meeting human needs 
more economically. If the sectors exhibiting technological progress are 
the key to development, the emphasis on comparative advantage for 
development has been misplaced. The theory (devised before goods 
became really technologically complicated) called for production of 
goods not on the basis of what would make the local economy dynamic 
and growing but what exchange at the moment would be mutually 
advantageous. This had the effect of making the countries with a 
progressing technology further emphasize this sector and further pro- 
gress while the stagnant basic commodity producers further emphasized 
this export commodity and further stagnated; the rich developed and 
the poor underdeveloped. 
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Attention has recently focussed on this area because a re 
volutionary peasant movement (which sought rather moderatté 
rights) emerged and President Kennedy’s administration mad 
a special case out of it in the Alliance for Progress. Aid pourec 
in, though the capital leaving Brazil in this period was consii- 
derably greater. A monument to this aid is a large and expem:- 
sive factory called COPERBO which produces rubber. Pressure 
to buy this plant had been resisted by the regionai developmen: 
commission before 1964, but after the Brazilian “Revolution” 
it was accepted. Economically it had little to recommend ii 
since sugar is the raw material input and there was a need t« 
diversify rather than encourage sugar growing. Also it wai 
highly capital-intensive rather than labor-intensive in an are 
of very high unemployment. 

Now it turns out that this monster is uneconomic and this 
system of producing synthetic rubber cannot compete with 
others. Not only that, its poisonous fumes limit employees tc 
- six months work and already it has polluted a large area ov 
sea, ruining two prosperous fishing communities on the coast! 
An economic miscalculation? This factory once stood in Iki: 
nois, U.S.A., but it so polluted the area that public pressure 
closed it down. 

It has been said that the fate of the world rests with India 
and China, the two most populous nations with 500 million 
and 750 million human beings respectively. These two nations 
are pursuing two different development courses. Given their 
difficulties, simply to feed their populations is a noteworthy. 
achievement. The implications of this essay are that India is 
following the historic road to underdevelopment. She has not 
carried out significant reforms, most importantly of the land 
tenure system; she has become dependent on foreign aid, has 
accepted foreign investment to a greater and greater degree, 
and is deeper and deeper in debt. 

China on the other hand has carried out sweeping changes 
in its productive relations though they were more moderate 
than usually envisioned. For example, the factory owners have 
been allowed to continue as managers and receive five percent 
of the profits, though today a new revolution promises to 
change this. China has vigorously campaigned against the 
values of the past which impede economic modernization. (The 
decision between famine and the old ancestral values is a 
complicated one and is not so clear.) Like great nations that 
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developed in the past, China is following a policy of self- 
reliance and relative autarchy, a policy of domestic capital 
accumulation. And like others before her, she is doing it in an 
atmosphere of hostility around her, while a threatened spirit of 
mobilization is cultivated within. 

Whether or not she will succeed is uncertain, but so far in 


the matter of food she has far surpassed India. Even in the 


disastrous harvest of 1960-1961, years when India had _ her 


. highest-ever food production, per capita grain consumption was 


slightly higher in China. Since then China has advanced while 


-India has been threatened with starvation. Famines were a 


regular feature of Chinese history, yet there was not a famine 
(though a drop in caloric intake) as a result of the harvest of 
1960-61. This was due in large measure to the improved system 


of distribution and more equitable distribution. The fact that 


India is not noted for its even income and consumption pat- 
terns increases the real differences between these two giants. 

What has post-war aid done to the economic and political 
situation of the world? If we look at the effect of aid, especially 
that of the biggest donor, the U.S.A., we can see a few suc- 
cesses, but in general the result has been to shore up a domes- 
tic structure conducive to deepening underdevelopment. Despite 


declarations and learned papers about revolution and change, 


money for aid has gone into preserving a power structure 
whose interests are not in revolutionizing the relations of land- 


_lord-peasant, worker-entrepreneur, etc. The result is that an 


archaic and inequitable system lives on beyond its time, thanks 
to outside assistance. But as we saw in looking at the balance 
of payments, an enormous debt is piling up and there will be 
a day of reckoning. The policy of such international organiza- 


~ tions as the International Monetary Fund, which, like its bank- 


ing colleagues a century ago, calls for continued devaluations, 
is in itself a bankrupt policy for development. 

In this essay I am not arguing that aid is “bad’’. I am arguing 
that the net. result of aid and foreign investment has been 
negative on the terms and in the system in which it has been 
applied. Nor am I saying that the whole history of europeani- 
zation should never have happened and we should go back to 
cottage industry and the bliss of pastoral and guild life. (Quite 


- the contrary, Marx was certainly right when he talked of the 


“idiocy of rural life’, or at least that seems to be the opinion 


of the millions who migrate from the farms to the slums of the 
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great cities.) Nor am I saying that all contacts between the 
worlds are or have been uniformly negative. There are count- 
less examples of genuine philanthropy, contributions to the | 
betterment of others. What I am arguing is that the rise of — 
modern Europe and the system it imposed on the world 
caused what we today call “underdevelopment”, that this sys- 
tem still functions and causes a deepening of this underdevelop- 
ment, which manifests itself in the widening gap between the 
rich and the poor. 

There are certain economic “laws” that apply to any society 
that wishes to develop. To grow, a society must not consume 
all it produces; it must save a certain portion to invest in 
productive facilities. A great deal of social suffering is con- 
tained in the economist’s phrase “postponing consumption”, 
but there is little way around this basic fact. The English of 
Dickens’ time, the Russians of Stalin’s time all faced it. Aid 
from the outside can help in domestic capital accumulation; 
it can ease the burden. However, everything depends upon the 
terms on which the aid is given and the structure to which it 
is applied. If the structure is such that aid goes into COPERBOs, 
that it means the creation of a “friendlier investment climate” 
for foreign capital, that aid money itself is grafted away to 
sunnier banking climes, or that foreign capital (when it really 
does come from abroad) goes into high-profit sectors like soft 
drinks and brassieres, then aid is no help at all. Aid is negative 
and has historically shown itself to be so when it has gone to 
increase foreign control over domestic resources and income. 

Again when we anthropomorphize about a “poor nation”, 
we are not talking about a homogeneous mass of people. Some 
capita eat more than others and some capita have less income 
than others. Class struggle in the 19th Century European sense 
has been considerably muted in the developed world under 
the impact of prosperity, but the class struggles in the under- 
developed world are not muted by any prosperity. They are real 
though they often take a different course than has been the 
case in Europe. | 

The small working classes, frequently well-paid by foreign 
industrial and mining concerns, are not anxious to see change 
(other than the raising of their own salaries). The vast majority 
of the population—the rural poor and the /umpenproletariat,— 
do not have the same interests as the local power structure, 
whose concern is with raw material exports, land monopoly, 
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and the privileged laboring classes. Even on the agrarian level 
where “community development” is now the vogue, the as- 
sumption that the communities’ interests coincide is false. It is 
full of conflicts and contradictions. 

A bitter paradox constantly pointed out is that with man 
going to the moon, the majority of the world’s people, already 
hungry, are growing hungrier. An article in the New York 
Times (Nov. 9, 1966) gives the following picture of changes in 
food production per person since 1939 based on FAO statistics: 
Latin America —5.7% Africa —4.0%, Far East (excluding 
Mainland China) —2,8%, Oceania —9%, while the Near East 
registered +7.9%, North America +18.3%, West Europe 
+21.2% and East Europe and the Soviet Union +33.9%. The 
statistics on protein consumption follow the same pattern, only 
they are more exaggerated. 

When we try to look beyond the averages it must be remem- 
bered that it is precisely in the underdeveloped countries that 
the distribution is the most unequal. To those accustomed to 
reading about “socialist agricultural failure” the figure for East 
Europe and the U.S.S.R. should be surprising. The under- 
developed countries could use some of this kind of failure! 
Despite financing industrialization out of agriculture and ne- 
glecting agricultural investment for industry, the socialist coun- 
tries show the most significant improvement. 

If we look at the world today and at those countries that 
have developed successfully recently, the socialist countries 
appear most successful. The world “socialism” in the Third 
World has all but lost any meaning, but as a minimum require- 
ment it can mean today a system where the major productive 
facilities are owned and operated by the state and where there 
is comprehensive economic planning. This is, as contemporary 
history shows us, no guarantee for undoing underdevelopment, 
but it seems the one system capable of mobilizing resources for 
national development and holding enough monopoly power to 
‘withstand domination of the economy by foreigners. 

That socialism would be the best means for developing a back- 
ward economy is of course not what Marx envisioned at all. 
Societies passed through stages of feudalism to capitalism to 
socialism; there was an historical necessity and inevitability to 
this process. This meant that the socialist revolution had to 
come first to the advanced capitalist countries. The fact that it 
happened first in Russia caused great ideological consternation, 
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but the theory soon adjusted to the new reality. And today in 
the advanced countries only dreamers imagine the possibility 
of revolution. Even the communist parties of Europe have gone 
the way of their social democrat predecessors in becoming 
“revisionist ’’. 

In practice, Marxism or “scientific socialism’? may well be 
the most effective ideological instrument for the transition from 
a traditional to a modern society. Traditional societies tena 
to divide between those who do manual work and those wha 
do intellectual work or no work at all. The age-old classes o) 
priest, scribe, landholder and soldier hold in contempt the 
masses of society who do the physical work. Marxism, on the 
other hand, places the highest value on those who do produc: 
tive labor. The popular elevation of the “Hero of Socialis; 
Labor’, of smiling collective farm girls and endless Stakhano) 
vite publicity, when seen in terms of economic development 
makes excellent sense. 

Just as Protestant ideology, by approving of interest anc 
placing a value on saving, helped create an economic revolution 
in the past, socialist ideology may play a similar role today. In 
the United States, for example, the highest value historically 
has been placed on work, an outgrowth in part of the “Pro 
testant ethic.” In developing nations where work has been 
regarded by the élite as somehow dishonorable, a similar scheme 
of values is needed. Before reaching the stage of automatiom 
laboratory intellectuals and those who have educational advan) 
tages must get their hands dirty. China has carried this insighi 
to the extreme by trying to eliminate the distinction betweer 
intellectual and manual labor. There, intellectuals must do phyv 
sical work for part of the year. Given the Mandarin traditiom 
One can understand the need for such measures if the goal ii 
to produce a modern, industrialized society. 

Looking at past cases of development from the standpoini 
of economic achievement, one tends to ignore the price the peo) 
ple paid which in the case of 19th Century north-west Europe 
and 20th Century Eastern Europe and Russia under Stalinism 
was particularly high. But the point is that millions of humar 
beings around the world are paying this kind of price today 
with nothing being done. Their suffering is not being investe« 
for any better future. Debates about freedom are of small re: 
levance to the unemployed and hungry. 


What are the prospects for the world economy? What course 
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will it take? The implication of this essay is that the way for 
the underdeveloped world to develop would be the following: 
seek continental political and economic unity, minimize con- 
tacts with the developed Western world, limiting oneself to those 


contacts and that trade willing to stop at “the government 


warehouse door’, nationalize foreign enterprises, follow a pro- 
gram of thorough land reform, concentrate on domestic capital 
accumulation, mobilize labor and plan comprehensively. 


In the case of Latin America this would mean political and 
economic unity, drastic reduction of outside political, economic, 
and cultural links, and the pursuit of an inward-looking deve- 
lopment strategy. Specifically it would mean the nationalization 
of U.S. holdings there. Obviously such a policy would create 
great tension and hostility. But in terms of past development 


efforts, success seems to have come despite someone’s opposi- 


tion rather than as a result of someone’s help. Even post-war 
Yugoslavia, which has recorded one of the world’s most im- 
pressive growth rates, stood for a time against both the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Yet she managed to receive the 
kind of aid on the kind of terms that kept foreigners from 
gaining control over her economy. Obviously the path of deve- 
lopment traced above is out of the question in the current 
historical situation. Neither Latin America nor African nations 
are going to unite politically or economically, the trend is 
toward increasing ties to the metropoles and tension between 
neighbors. 

Spokesmen for the developed Western world, particularly in 
relation to the food problem, look for a deus ex machina from 
technology , scientific agriculture, food processing, and new 
discoveries. The great revolution in food production in the de- 
veloped world was a result of industrialization and the two go 
hand in hand. If the system of economic relations continually 
thwarts industrialization in the underdeveloped world, this will 
certainly be an impediment to modernizing agriculture. The 
notion of a scientifc élite discovering how to make infinite 
loaves and fishes for the poor masses has its appeal as a way 
out from world starvation, but it is no solution to economic 
development. | 

One possible if not probable course the world economy 
might take is a continuance of the current trend of consolida- 
tion of giant international oligopolistic corporations. Lenin, like 
other observers of his time, spoke of this over fifty years ago 
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in his Imperialism: the Highest Stage of Capitalism, and today 
the process continues, though the “image” of these giants is less 
rapacious. To these vast units national boundaries are irrelevant 
and their economic power is greater than that of all but a few 
states. For example, the annual sales of General Motors exceed 
the national income of the Netherlands. The momentum in 
these large corporations is for increasing vertical integration. 
That is, if it now buys something from someone else, it will 
soon seek to produce it for itself. Unilever, for example, is the 
largest consumer of packages in the world; thus she is now 
buying forests and paper mills around the world so that she 
can handle the whole productive process herself. 

The positive argument for this trend is that the world eco- 
nomy becomes more efficient and more integrated. The com- 
panies increasingly hire foreign management and they might 
evolve into truly international companies. However, despite 
this prospect, they are still based in the metropoles of the de- 
veloped world. Their power and their decisions are taken for 
the good of the company, not for the good of a local economy 
or the world economy. In fact, experience has shown that 
greater size and monopoly power stifle local development and 
take control out of local hands. 

The prospect for a kind of world planning that would place 
development and international specialization on a rational basis 
seems highly unlikely. It might occur in such matters as food 
for famine relief, but short of an emergency situation it is high- 
ly doubtful. 

Another prospect is that increasing pauperization and famine 
will cause thorough-going revolution in the underdeveloped 
countries and enable a mobilization of the people for develop- 
ment. However past history suggests that it is a myth that the 
poorest and the starving set off great revolutions. It is generally 
those above the subsistence level who are dissatisfied either 
with a drop in their consumption or other factors. The pros- 
pects for far-reaching revolution in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries appear quite poor, at least in the near future. 

It is very difficult to be optimistic about current trends in 
the world economy. The contemporary institutions and the 
interests of the rich and powerful are not designed for the de- 
velopment of the poor. We seem to be in another Malthusian 
mood. The liberals of the last century looked around at the 
world they had wrought and as they saw the misery that was 
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being caused it was clear that utility was not bringing the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number. But they went on 
and muddled utilitarianism with a natural law philosophy which 
rationalized that this division between rich and poor was some- 


_ how in the nature of things. Today many of our theories appear 


equally pallid in face of the doom-inspiring prospects before 
us, and we fumble around to explain why the world is divided 
between rich and poor. But this is no time to think that the 
Status quo 1s inevitable. It is within man’s possibilities to undo 
underdevelopment and develop. 
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GETTING TOUGH 
WITH 

POOR NATIONS 

By BERNARD NOSSITER 


“Look at them,” a European delegate said, pointing disdain- 
fully to the Asian, African and Latin American trade officials 
crowding into the coffee lounge at Geneva’s Palais des Nations. 
“As long as they don’t have atom bombs, do we really care 
whether their governments are stable?” His question went un- 
answered. The rich West and the increasingly well-off East are 
becoming more cynical about helping the third world. 
George Woods, the World Bank president, has been talking 

bravely about quadrupling the $250 million that now feeds the 
Bank’s soft-loan agency, the International Development Asso- 
ciation. His staff, who have to pass the hat among the rich, say 
he will be lucky to match the present level. Similarly in 
Washington, American officials ritually proclaim that the Ken- 
nedy Round will open the markets of the rich to the products 
of the poor on an unprecedented scale. But trade experts long 
ago recognized that the Round is a deal among the rich from 
which the poor can and do expect very little. 

It should be remenbered that the UN has labeled the sixties 
“The Development Decade.” The product of the poor was 
supposed to grow by five percent each year, and the rich were 
to transfer annually funds equaling one percent of their output 
to achieve this end. By straining the data, the West has been 
claiming that both targets are being met. The non-communist 
aid givers are grouped together in something called the Deve- 
lopment Assistance Committee or DAC, which includes the 
United States, Canada, Japan, Australia and 11 Western Euro- 
pean nations. DAC has recently and cheerfully reported that 
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growth among the poor has averaged five percent annually bet- 
ween 1960 and 1964. At the same time, DAC says its members 
have been providing the third world with financial resources— 
public and private—varying between 1.04 and 0.96 percent of 
their national incomes. 

The UN comes up with a very different set of figures. It 
estimates that the growth of the poor has been falling behind 
the target by 20 percent; the flow from the rich in recent years 
has been put at 30 percent or more below their goal. The UN, 
unlike DAC, does not include Spain, Greece and Yugoslavia 
among the poor, for they are fast-growing nations with income 
levels that put them, in UN eyes, in a different class. The 
second major difference between UN and DAC statistics turns 
on what the financial contribution of the rich is measured 
against. The UN compares it to the gross national product of 
prospering nations; DAC prefers the smaller, national income 
definition. National income does not include the amounts that 
the rich set aside for depreciation. In the UN view, this is an 
arbitrary exclusion since sums for depreciation depend more on 
national tax systems than on economic need to replenish capi- 
tal. In brief, the UN thinks that DAC inflates the share of 
funds going to the poor. 

Any attempt to measure the performance of the rich ends 
up in a Statistical swamp. For example, Portugal and France 
regularly turn up as the relatively most generous aid givers. 
Lisbon apparently counts the large amount spent to suppress 
revolt in its African colonies and France includes the impres- 
sive sums devoted to keeping her former African holdings on a 
short rein. 

There are some less contested figures that do demonstrate 
who has been developing in the Development Decade. In the 
five years between 1960 and 1965, output in the rich West rose 
a handsome $300 a head to $1,700. In the poor South, the gain 
was $10 per person for an insignificant total of $142. At the 
same time, yearly growth in the West averaged nearly five 
percent. But in the most populous poor countries like India 
and Brazil, total output was running markedly lower. 

These measurements, moreover, take little account of the 
reverse flow, the sums that the poor return to the rich in inte- 
rest, amortization and profits. The real net transfer of resources 
is astonishingly thin. Government-to-government aid from the 
West has been running between $5.25 and $5.75 billion since 
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1960. Add in another $500 million from international agencie 
like the World Bank and its IDA affiliate. But less and less « 
this comes in the form of grants and more and more consist 
of loans. Last year, one aid dollar in five went back to th 
rich in payment on these loans. 

But this is only part of the story. The rich and their exporter 
have found that the poor will buy all kinds of goods if they cau 
consume now and pay later. Nearly every developed nation haa 
created something like the American Export-Import Bank, ai 
agency encouraging private producers to sell abroad on credi 
by guaranteeing their loans against default. Just as slum dwell 
ers in New York or Chicago are easy marks for installmer 
salesmen, the third world has become a profitable outlet for th 
credit-insured wares of the rich. These purchases may fit devel 
opment plans, and then again they may not. No matter; the dai 
of reckoning is tomorrow. Nobody keeps an accurate cour 
of how much has been foisted on developing countries throug: 


these devices. But the DAC estimates that the third world paii 


back for these “private” credits last year a sum twice as grea 
as the repayment on aid loans. In other words, the two revers 
flows combined ate up three-fifths of all aid. Buried in the bac? 
of DAC’s annual report is the dry observation that “increases 


-attention must now be given to that of export credits. Thess 
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financial arrangements impinge severely on development assist 
ance and contribute heavily to debt burdens.... The prot 
lems... deserve priority attention.” 

The rich also invest in poor countries abroad with a gooe 
share going to extract oil from the Middle East, North Afric: 
and Latin America. Last year, total private investment in devel 
oping nations was about $3.5-billion and this too is figured ti 
calculations of the West’s contribution. How much came bac: 
in profits and repatriated capital is not easy to trace. But pri 
vate companies would properly face outraged cries from share 
holders if they did not obtain a much higher return from risk: 
foreign investments than they expect at home. The experienc 
of the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) migh be taken as a clue. Th 
company sets its prices to earn 20 percent on its investment 
It is, therefore, safe to assume that at least one-fifth of the sun 
invested in developing nations came back in profits. 

There are many reasons why the rich have fallen so short o 
the UN’s modest goals. The role of the United States, pro 
ducing more than half the West’s yearly output, is decisive 
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Washington sets the style and Washington’s attention is now 
absorbed elsewhere. It is a commonplace to blame insular 
congressmen for a lack of concern outside their constituency. 
But no administration since the days of the Marshall Plan, 
Republican or Democrat, has failed to gain approval for the 
broad lines and dimensions of any aid or trade program that 
it genuinely sought. Thus, it is the bureaucracy’s interests on 
which attention should fix. One key element, the Treasury, is 
presently hypnotized by the deficits in the balance of payments. 
From the Treasury’s standpoint, one expendable outlay is aid 
money flowing abroad. But the Treasury is just one voice in a 
chorus. More consequential are the State Department and 
Pentagon bureaucracies where the crucial aid and trade plans 
are laid. Both agencies are single-mindedly pursuing the war 
in Vietnam. This encourages a more open hand for Southeast 
Asia but leads to a tighter grip elsewhere. In other regions, the 
bureaucrat’s view of American interests is limited. The diplo- 
matic-military complex does not feel itself under compelling 
pressure to provide economic support. 

Recent events have reinforced their view. The political changes 
in the developing world have generally gratified the Washington 
bureaucracy. Military governments have seized power in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Indonesia and Ghana, replacing regimes that for 
One reason or another were out of favor in Washington. These 
new governments, in contrast, follow a line that is generally to 
the American taste. But whether aid was given or withheld 
seems to have had little to do with this happy outcome. Both 
Brazil and Argentina were substantial aid recipients; assistance 
had been all but cut off when Indonesia and Ghana turned right. 

It is often said that there is no lobby for aid, but this is not 
true. The Agency for International Development which admin- 
isters the funds has a vested interest in maximizing its money 
and power. So do the ambassadors to poor nations whose influ- 
ence and prestige depend in part on the sums they can disburse. 
These diplomats produce an array of argument designed to 
sway the bureaucratic structure. They regularly assert that more 
generous programs will assure more complaisant UN votes, 
offer better prospects for gathering intelligence, provide insur- 
ance pay for military bases and similar so-called hard-headed 
claims. 

There is an equally strong counterpull in Washington to 
resist these demands. If aid is to work, it probably must be 
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linked with some change in social structure, the land reform 
tax reform and other items written into state papers like th 
Alliance for Progress. But from the bureaucratic standpoint, th 
Alliance rhetoric is mischievous, for change upsets the balane 
of forces within nations. In most parts of the globe, the existim 
balance is satisfactory to both the State Department and th 
Pentagon. Indeed, the Defense Department’s labors to strengthen 
its colleagues abroad is reflected in the arms assistance so gem 
erously granted to the military in developing countries. Wash 
ington’s support for the arms race in Latin America was recentll 
in the public eye; now it is the turn of the Middle East once 
again. Not so long ago, an ambassador with a professionz 
interest in economic development had to use all his formidabll 
eloquence to persuade the Pentagon against pressing arms © 
India. At that time, at least, New Delhi was reluctant to accep 
such gifts. 

However, the most important consideration in the Westt 
behavior has been the détente with the Soviet Union. Ther 
appears to be a tacit understanding between Washington am 
Moscow to diminish their costly and often fruitless competition 
for the allegiance of new nations. Developing countries an 
finding it harder to play the two great powers against eac 
other. That latest UN agency, UNCTAD, was designed by th 
poor nations in part to pit East against West. But so far, it hz 
- simply been no contest. At UNCTAD meetings, Russian am 
American delegates carefully avoid inflammatory words. The 
quietly recognize their mutual interest in resisting the demand 
and complants of the third world. 

At a more abstract level, there is a genuine agnosticism ove 
the ingredients of development and the role of aid. Lots c 
outside money poured into Greece, Taiwan and Israel and ai 
are growing rapidly. But Turkey has enjoyed comparable lan 
gesse and growth rates are tending to decline. The Africar 
experience, except for Tunisia, has disillusioned everybody 
Aid bureaucrats in the East and West are fond of the sam 
parable: an African development plan, they say, consists of 
national airline, a steel mill and a presidential palace. 

Despite UNCTADS’s inability to pit East against West, thi 
agency has worked out an ingenious program for new form 
of bootleg aid. One scheme would give developing nations pre 
ferential tariffs, the right to sell manufactured goods in Westen 
markets at duties lower than those charged to advanced coun 
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tries. Another would extend the web of international commod- 
ity agreements to support the prices of the food and raw ma- 
terials on which the poor rely for export earnings. Finally, in © 
collaboration with the World Bank, UNCTAD has devised a 
plan to provide compensating funds for developing nations 
whose incomes were threatened by an abrupt change in com- 
modity prices. 

However, few poor countries manufacture anything export- 
able and small tanff advantages are not likely to help them 
sell more of it. At best, such a device might encourage Western 
firms to set up plants in the third world and export back to 
their home markets. But here they would run into the deter- 
mined opposition of domestic producers, complaining of com- 
petition from cheap labor. In addition, nations like France that 
now give preferences exclusively to former colonies don’t want 
the system extended. That would weaken what remains of the 
imperial grip. It is conceivable that in time some kind of ge- 
neralized preference will emerge in response to UNCTAD’s 
pressure, but it is likely to be so limited as to count for pre- 
cious little. 

Global commodity price supports raise a different set of 
problems. They not only pit rich consuming nations against 
poor producers but divide the producers among themselves. 
The struggle to write a coffee agreement, with Africans un- 
willing to tailor their output to accommodate Latin Americans, 
and Latin Americans reluctant to curb their own growers, 
offers a discouraging example. The outlook is equally bleak 
for any new institution to distribute compensating funds. The 
money would have to come from the rich. But they are looking 
grimly at existing arrangements and are in no mood to back 
new ones. 

In sum, if development depends on the generosity and ima- 
gination of the West, it will be a tedious process. It is hard to 
convince rich governments today that important interests are 
much affected by what happens among most of the poor. South 
Vietnam, of course, is an exception but the funds poured in 
there to enrich traders and black marketeers haven’t much 
relevance to development. To be sure, the aid machinery has 
developed a bureaucratic momentum of its own and isn’t likely 
to disappear. Nor is it soon likely to be enlarged. Thus, at the 
very time when the West has virtually solved its central eco- 
nomic problems—expa nding output and jobs for nearly all—its 
willingness to share this abundance is shrinking. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE TODAY: 
MYTH OR 
REALITY ? 

By ETIM N.E. UDOH: 


Economists do not seem to believe that there is such a thing: 
as ‘economic justice’; at least I have not been able to find one: 
who agrees with me readily. My opinion, however, is that the: 
term should not be skated over lightly as a matter of semantics.. 
(Though at the same time, we must not go on a sit-down strike: 
until philosophers have given us a universally accepted defini-- 
tion of justice before we can proceed to discuss this serious) 
problem). To my mind the most satisfactory definition of just-. 
ice is that every man should have his due. The question whichi 
follows immediately is whether every nation of the world has; 
had her due of the economic wealth of the world. If not, why,, 
and what must be done about it? | 

Generally speaking, there are only 11 rich nations in the: 
world today who have formed what someone has called “the: 
rich man’s club’. These are the nations which control the ca- 
pital needed for investment all over the world. They control. 
the market and consequently the production and trade of the: 
rest of the world, thus creating a sort of “economics of domi- 
nation”. These 11 nations, which make up about 25% of the 
world, have the highest rate of investment, and economic 
growth. What they do not have are the high rates of population 
growth, infant mortality and malnutrition which plague the 
remaining 75% of the world. 3 
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Look at the international differences in per capita income, 
rates of investment and industrialization, rate of economic 
growth, savings, capital accumulation and allocation. These 
criteria are selected at random; there are.of course many others 
which are worthy of consideration: social factors like educa- 
tion, health, the mortality rate, etc. 


Per Capita Income: Per Capita Income may not be a very 
good indicator of the level of poverty in the poor countries; 
this is because of the uneven distribution of income among the 
citizens of those countries themselves. Every figure so far 
obtained nevertheless reveals the striking inequality between 
the poor and the rich nations, as shown in the following tables 
of 1960 figures: 


Average Per Capita Income of Regions of the World, 1960 
(U.S. Dollars) 


Area Per Capita Income 


North America 1,900 
Oceania 

Northern Europe 

U.S.S.R. 

Southern Europe 

Latin America 

The Far East 

Southeast Asia 

China 

Africa 


The disheartening thing about the world economic situation 
is that on the whole only the rich continue to get richer, and 
the poor, poorer. For the economic development momentum 
in 25% of the world’s population is always forward while in the 
remaining 75% it has been going backward. 


It is difficult to understand the various aspects of investment 
without considering savings, since they are complementary. If 
people have low incomes per head, as is the case in the poor 
countries, their saving capacity is low. This low real income 
per head curtails the supply of capital, thus perpetuating pover- 
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ty. The lack of capital, in most cases, is not caused by lack off 
natural resources. Rather it is the enormous natural wealth off 
many of these countries that has led to economic and political! 
domination by the rich countries, who apply their private-enter- 
prise type of economy in which investment is governed by the 
profit motive. A recent picture of the world economic growth 
given by U.N. Economic and Social Council Gn “Summary off 
Salient Features of the World Economy’’), shows that evem 
though there has been a fall to 5% a year in the rate of invest- 
ment all over the world, except in the U.S.A., the growth rate 
of the poor countries stands at an average of 114%. 


Percent growth in Gross National Production of Selected 
Countries — 1965 


Canada 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 
Australia 

West Germany 


Czechoslovakia 


7 
6 
6 
6 
4 
Italy 3 
2 
Nigeria 2% 


This low rate of growth has made a country like India set a: 
target of 544% growth in her national income and 314% rise ini 
per capita income, in her five-year plan. But one wonders: 
whether, with her lack of capital coupled with her population: 
explosion, she may not be running frantically to a stand-still.. 

The major source of domestic capital formation is through) 
taxation, but if the people are living already at a subsistence: 
level, to tax them further is not only unbearable but also eco-: 
nomically and politically suicidal to the leaders of the poor 
nations. 

In most poor countries, the required increase in savings is 
very large indeed if a reasonable economic development is to 
be achieved; to expect these huge sums to come from the 
meagre incomes of the local people is, to my mind, chasing the 
rainbow. 
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Expansion of secondary industry in the poor countries is way 
below the rate in the rich countries. In the U.K. the upward 
trend in the past ten years has been at the rate of 7% per an- 
num while in almost all the poor countries there is either a 
stagnation or an increase of 1 or 2%. A recent UNESCO 
Report indicates that the average growth rate in the poor na- 
tions in the past five years has been only 4%. When we re- 
member that the rate necessary for sustained economic deve- 
lopment is between 15 and 18%, 4% is a drop in the ocean. 
The percentages of the labour force in the secondary as com- 
pared with those in the primary sector, may throw some light 
on the inequality which prevails in this aspect of the world 
economy. 


Percentage of the labour force in secondary industry (1950) 


Country Secondary sector 


Rich nations: Belgium 
Great Britain 
Switzerland 
West Germany 


Poor nations: Cuba 
India 


Egypt 
Thailand 


Needless to add that for the primary sector these figures are 
quite the reverse. In referring to the above figures, however, I 
am not implying that countries with greater percentage of pop- 
ulation in agriculture are necessarily poor. After all Denmark 
and New Zealand are predominantly agricultural nations, yet 
their national product and their per capita incomes are among 
the highest in the world. In the poor countries, although agri- 
culture remains the lifeblood of their economy, it is at the same 
time the least developed, for reasons which we shall soon see. 


The objective in any economic development is for a higher 
standard of living. There is great injustice in the world situation 
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because the share of the wealth of the world that goes to 75% 
of the world’s population is too small to enable the people t@ 
have a good standard of living or even to expect one in the nex«| 
decade. There are things in human life which cannot be measure 
and therefore they do not often appear on the kind of data wi 
have so far observed. Such things are the sufferings, pain, anc 
diseases which plague the poor nations. They also include mall: 
nutrition and high mortality due to the lack of means anc 
medical experts to attend the sick. Mortality rate is above 7(( 
per 1,000 in all poor countries, while in the rich countries éa 
figure of 5 per 1,000 is considered extremely high. 

The number of physicians in the poor countries is extremely 
low; in some there is only one doctor for every 100,000 people:. 
Yet if we go by the available data, at the present rate of popu:- 
lation growth (average 1.3 for the rich nations and 2.9 for the 
poor nations), in the year 2,000 the population of the rich 
nations will stand at 1,268 millions, while that of the poor nations 
will be 4,979 millions. No data can accurately show the prob-- 
lems of illiteracy in the poor countries. To improve this situ-: 
ation, these countries need schools, teachers and equipment, 
and this means money for investment. 


The poor nations are poor for certain external and “internal’’ 
reasons. The external reasons include: 


1. Historical: due to the colonial past and economic policies; 
of the colonial nations. 

2. The rich nations’ practice of economic exploitation and 
domination, especially in the terms of trade. 

3. The control of prices, the market, demand, and conse- 
quently the supply of the products of the poor nations, by the 
rich nations. 

4. The application of European economic theories and prac- 
tices which are totally in conflict with the needs and conditions 
of the poor countries, e.g. their private enterprise economy 
based on profit motive, and ruinous theory of market forces. 

5. The reluctance on the part of the rich nations to give 
financial, material and technological aid to the poor countries, 
or their willingness to do so only for military purposes or in 
exchange for a guarantee of sympathy and support for one kind 
of political ideology or the other. 


The following stand out among the causes of poverty in the 
poor nations as internal factors: 
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1. “Dysfunctional”? economic and social traditions. 

2. Wrong use and application of the available resources, e.g. 
in unproductive investments. | 

3. Competition and lack of co-operation among the poor 
nations themselves. 

4. Inexperience and corruption on the part of the leaders. 

5. Lack of effective State control of the economy. 

Many poor countries today were once colonies of the rich 
nations. This period of dependence was not only political, but 
economic. Natural resources were exploited and transferred to 
the mother countries without any reinvestment in the countries 
of origin. Thus the wealth of the poor countries was in fact 
used to build and develop the economy of the rich nations of 
today. This was the case in India, Africa and Latin America. 

The situation is no different today except that such domina- 
tion is more indirect. The colonial governments no doubt built 
roads, ports, and even schools, and I must confess that to some 
extent there was great political security. But all this was because 
such laws as existed were for the protection of the colonial 
businessmen and their commercial monopolies. Today, even 
after these poor countries have become politically independent, 
the rich nations still cling to such economic advantages as they 
had established for themselves. 

The only products the poor countries have to sell in the world 
markets are primary ones. Most of them have inherited a large 
subsistence economy and can only export agricultural products. 
Worse still, many of them have a “monocultural” economy in 
which the income of the country is wholly or in the main 
derived from the export of a single cash crop. Ghana depends 
on her cocoa, Gambia on her groundnuts, Brazil and Kenya on 
coffee and Malaya on palm produce. The danger in this is that 
constant price fluctuations, caused by the inelastic demand of 
the rich nations, make the national income of the poor nations 
very uncertain. No economic plan can be envisaged when there 
is no certainty as to how much money will be available for 
execution of such plans. Inequality is inherent in “the unhamp- 
ered play of the market forces” since the poor nations are in a 
weak bargaining position due to their low level of development. 

So far, attempts to stabilize prices for the products of the 
poor countries have failed mainly because of a lack of cooper- 
ation from the rich nations who are the importers of these 
products. The rich nations are quite aware of the effects of 
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their actions on the economy of the poor countries, and there-: 
fore their terms tend to be “either you take it or leave it”. The: 
recent Cocoa Price Stabilization Conference in New York: 
(May 23, 1966) organized by the UNCTAD, and the Geneva: 
Conference (1964-66) have produced nothing hopeful. James P. 
Thol is quoted as having warned against any attempt to enforce: 
a cocoa price agreement on “reluctant and unwilling American. 
and European industries’. If any attempt is made to enforce a. 
stabilized price, the rich nations would immediately intensify: 
their use of substitutes, which so far has badly affected the: 
export of sisal from Pakistan, raw cotton from Sudan, and rubber’ 
from Nigeria and Malaya. The increased use of synthetic mate-: 
rials is a great blow to the economy of the poor nations, and! 
who knows how long it may be before we witness a substitute: 
for petroleum? 

Investment in the poor nations by the rich ones is determined! 
by the profit motive. Thus businessmen in the rich countries; 
are opposed to government grants and loans, for as Lord! 
Cromer — former Governor of the Bank of England — put it,, 
this worries the private businessman and is a serious threat to) 
private enterprise in those countries. 

I am in no way against private investment if the investors: 
take cognizance of the needs of the poor country and are there-- 
fore willing to cooperate with the economic policy-makers in: 
that country. I am against extreme liberality in the export of’ 
profits which is a typical feature of “geographical” investments.. 
Many poor countries want profits to be reinvested in their’ 
countries and for this reason rich countries shy away from: 
serious undertakings. The United States investment in Belgium: 
alone in 1965 was £360 million and that of Britain in South: 
Africa was £2,642 million in 1964. This is more than they invested! 
in all the poor countries put together. 

Aid is perhaps the most important factor for economic: 
development in the poor countries. I shall not go into the argu-: 
ments as to whether more or less aid is conducive to economic: 
development. My view is that the more aid the poor nations; 
can have, the better. What is important is the nature of the aid! 
given and how it is used. Rich nations are very reluctant to give: 
aid to poor countries: as a result in the last year only 0.69%, 
instead of the estimated 1% of the national incomes of the rich: 
countries went for aid. Only France exceeded the 1% target.. 
The giving of aid should be viewed by the rich nations as ai 
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moral obligation. “Aid’’ based on economic and/or political 
interest, is no aid to my mind, and it has been observed that 
wrong kinds of “aid” have in many cases impeded development 
rather than enhanced it. 


Not every kind of tradition in a poor country is worth pre- 
serving, since there are many of them which constitute a hin- 
drance to economic development. Typical examples are the 
system of shifting cultivation, the splitting up of a piece of land 
by members of a deceased’s family, thus making the use of 
scientific methods impossible. Social stratification based on 
ascriptive criteria can also be detrimental to progress. It has, 
for instance, made it extremely difficult if not impossible for 
any effective land reform to be undertaken in some Latin Amer- 
ican countries. This has caused great inequality in the distribu- 
tion of national income. While over 75% of the citizens in rich 
countries share about 90% of the national income in many cases, 
only 10-15% of the population often share 35-45% of the na- 
tional income in the poor countries. The poor system of taxation 
has perpetuated this uneven distribution of income. 

Many policy-makers and political leaders in the poor 
countries are inexperienced and are therefore bound to make 
serious mistakes in the administration of the national develop- 
ment. This has led to wrong allocation of resources and choice 
of priorities. Malawi, for instance, has just been persuaded to 
give up the plan to build a £20 million new capital which would 
have been a mere unproductive prestige symbol. This is the kind 
of thing which generally lends force to the endless arguments 
of some of the skeptics in Europe about the “golden bed of the 
wife of a Ghanaian Minister’. Their allegation is that poor 
nations take aid for granted and therefore waste it. 

There is no cooperation between the poor nations; a com- 
bined strategy of several neighbouring countries would certainly 
make them stronger to fight against the various monopolies of 
the rich nations. Too much competition among them only 
favours the rich countries. 

What should be done to remove injustice in the international 
economic situation? I shall limit myself to four main headings: 
trade and terms of trade, aid, investment and what I call “na- 
tional economic socialization’. 


Trade: The poor nations need more favourable trade arrange- 
ments with the rich countries. The system of market forces, 
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based on the law of supply and demand, is not suitable for the 
poor nations, especially for those with a single-product economy.. 
A boom in the U.S.A., for example, may lead to more money 
being given to the poor nations just to make them buy goodss 
from the U.S.A. only. In most cases the same goods can be 
bought cheaper from other countries. In this sense, they are 
- totally dependent on the rich nation. Special arrangements anal 

plans are necessary, prices should be stabilized and the rich nationss 
should give more cooperation to achieve this than they do today.. 
There are compensatory funds of the Marketing Boards in the 
poor countries, but even this is drained back to the rich coun-- 
tries and therefore cannot offset the fluctuations in the prices.. 
Besides, their purses are often dry more quickly because of other 
national commitments which they must inevitably support. The 
building of the University of Nigeria in Nsukka owes a lot to 
the money made available by the Marketing Board five years 
ago. In my opinion, if there is cooperation between the rich andi 
the poor nations, and among the poor countries themselves,, 
international agreements can be signed to limit national exportt 
quotas. This would limit supply and thereby raise prices to the 
target level. Specific domestic control systems can also be 
agreed upon to limit national output and thereby avoid unsold! 
stocks on the world market. The poor countries in particulan 
should agree on a common national pricing system. 

I am not in principle against the formation of various com-- 
mercial bodies by the rich nations, but they should not be used! 
aS economic weapons against the poor nations who cannot! 
defend themselves. European Economic Community—though: 
not an economic Union only—has given conditions which are: 
to my mind not really helpful to the African associate members’ 
of the Community. One clause of the agreement forbids these: 
poor countries to increase capital controls. Many African coun-: 
tries who signed this agreement did not realise the limitation: 
which this imposes on their economic development. It makes; 
them completely dependent on the European community, but: 
of course this may be because they have no better choice. The: 
flow of capital expected to enhance development, has led to the: 
flow of capital from the poor to the rich countries. Because for 
every £1 that goes into a poor country by way of investment,, 
£2 or £3 go back to the Community. Aid totalling £260 million. 
is given to these associate members, but it must all be spent 
in trade with the Community only. 
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When Nigeria joined the Community’s Associate Club in 
July, 1966, she had to give concession of duty-free entry to 26 
European commodities in exchange for only four of hers. She 
refused to accept the special funds from the Community or to 
join their common institutions, and in this way she has perhaps 
saved a little. This is an obvious case of the rich nations taking 
advantage of their stronger bargaining position. I think a more 
liberal attitude should be adopted by them in such cases. 

Aid: Not every grain of sand that moves from the rich toa 
poor country should be termed aid. The rich nations include 
even private investments in their definition of aid; I do not 
accept this view. Aid should not have any political, military, or 
commercial strings attached to it. It is unfair to be informed 
that the world’s rich nations have spent £10,979 million in aid, 
as was reported by the OECD for 1965, when in fact a break- 
down of this figure would reveal that only 25% actually made 
up what the U.N. recognizes as aid. Also some of this so-called 
aid was short-term loans at high rates of interest. This is why 
the poor nations prefer multilateral aid and loans since they are 
generally long-term, can be invested freely, and carry no polit- 
ical obligations (at least not directly). 

It must not be assumed that any kind of aid automatically 
contributes to development. The millions of dollars spent by 
the U.S. for military purposes can only result in the kind of 
conflict we witnessed between India and Pakistan and currently 
in Vietnam. Besides, the exclusive purchase conditions generally 
given to a recipient poor country are a set-back to economic 
development. From this compulsory purchase, the donor coun- 
try takes back not only the high interest from the loan, but also 
the high profits from the goods it sells, since they cost more 
than in other world markets. The U.S.A. gave such a loan to 
Jordan in 1961, and recently a loan of £25 million was given to 
Pakistan under similar terms. Loans should be freely spent in the 
world markets where the poor country can get the best bargain. 
‘The repayment of a loan is in itself a big enough burden; to 
‘impose further restrictions is to my mind unjust. Only the Soviet 
Union, with all her limitations, has consistently given loans on 
long term with a 214% rate of interest and accepts repayment 
in the currency and products of the recipient country, e.g. her 
recent loan of £30 million to Pakistan. 

More aid is needed for capital investment, and for overall 
infra-structural development. To achieve this, the aid given 
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should be good and well used, and this can only be done more 
effectively if there is cooperation between the donor and the 
recipient countries. The lack of such cooperation caused 3,60K 
pairs of boots supplied by the U.S. to the Malian army to be 
left to moulder in a Mali warehouse because the local Americart 
official “groundlessly thought them too small for Malian feet” 
Had there been any consultations with the Malian officials, this: 
would have been avoided. 

The same degree of cooperation and quality is required fo» 
technical aid—the transfer of know-how. Experts should be 
experts and not adventurers. It is irritating to have incompetem 
foreign “experts”, living in comfort and putting on the airs © 
high office and paternalism, but with no “productivity” and/o» 
talent to justify it. Sending incompetent people to poor coum 
tries merely to display paternalism and promote political inte: 
rest, is a waste of money and time. Such money would best be 
spent on direct grants, or better still for the training of citizen: 
of the poor nations who want to render services to their com) 
munities. What a foreign expert can contribute to the develop) 
ment of a poor country depends on his knowledge of the rele: 
vant society and how far he is integrated into it. Some so-calle« 
experts spend a few weeks in a country and go back home t« 
write a report: this is ridiculous. 


Investment: The determining factor, if a rich nation is ta 
invest in a poor one, is profit. If there is no prospect of it, such 
a country is deserted. Investments are generally therefore dij 
rected to such enterprises as are likely to bring quick returns 
and profit. This includes minerals, light industries for consumer 
goods, etc. In many cases the profits are totally transferrec 
from the countries where the industry is located to the rich 
countries; the Union Miniére in the Congo is a good example: 
A reinvestment of a reasonable part of the profit and the train: 
ing of the local citizens in industrial techniques is greatly 
needed if any investment is to aid the economic development 
of the poor nations themselves. 

Syria recently cancelled a £20 million pipeline contract with 
a British consortium, because an Italian firm offered to build 
the same pipeline for £344 million less. Excessive profits from 
commercial transactions in the poor countries have greatly 
hampered development. Generally the firms from the rich na- 
tions, quite aware of the desire on the part of the poor nations 
for development and progress, have tried even immorally to 
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derive enormous gains from transactions with these nations. 
Many have repeatedly taken advantage of the inexperience of 
the leaders of such nations. 

Economic Socialization: By socialization I mean greater State 
control of the economy and a more even distribution of natio- 
nal wealth. The poor countries are in a way responsible for 
allowing their economy to be directed for them by a sort of 
remote control by the rich nations. Many of the nationalists 
are bourgeois nationalists, i.e. they offer too much incentive 
to the rich nations either out of corruption, weakness or fear. 
At the same time they do not devise any means of controlling 
such investments. This is inconsistent with the desire for deve- 
lopment. Strong government is necessary to channel resources 
into the necessary aspects of national interests. Control is also 
necessary to balance the conflicting interests of the different 
groups from the rich nations themselves. 

It is only by State control of economy in a poor nation that 
the resources can be effectively allocated, and diversification 
achieved. The latter is the only solution for the poor balance 
of payments by these nations. The old Colonial Laws should 
be changed where and when necessary to transfer full power 
and authority to the State and protect her welfare rather than 
those of the former colonial masters. The problem of a poor 
state is not only economic, it is also social and political. Ca- 
pital-intensive as well as labour-intensive industries are ne- 
cessary in different poor nations. The former type require long- 
term effort and the rich nations are not willing to invest in 
such; the state must therefore take them up. Social services 
and security must be considered the prime objective of deve- 
lopment, and no matter how meagre the amount, it is worth- 
while investing in the social overheads. This can be done if 
better taxation systems are adopted which will help in more 
equal and even distribution of national wealth. National ine- 
qualities are as bad as international inequalities for economic 
progress. 

I may add finally that like most of the other phenomena, 
national inequality has often been perpetuated by the rich na- 
tions. By giving financial backing to certain groups, they often 
succeed in establishing some form of stratification and give polit- 
ical power to a group more in sympathy with their political 
ideology. Today the wealthiest group in South Vietnam are 
those supporting the American policies there; the millions of 
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dollars pumped into that country have gone into a few hand 
We very often overlook the danger of politically tied “aid” " 
which in almost all cases have been the causes of conflicts i 
the poor nations. Aid should have no strings whatever attach 
to it; rather it should be a moral duty, given as a compensatio 
for all that the rich nations have derived from the poor oness 
The future prosperity and development of the rich natiom: 
depends on the prosperity and development of the poor ones 
For with increased consumption, the poor nations will constituti¢ 
a larger market for the manufactures of the rich countries thanr 
they are today. This proves that I am not suggesting that thie 
rich nations should not be concerned about their self-interestt 
In fact it is by being aware of their interests that they can bx 
fully morally conscious of the needs and interests of others. 
Daniel O’Connell had said that nothing is politically righi 
which is morally wrong; the same can be said of the work 
economic relations today. The poor nations should be spared :z 
crumb of the comfort enjoyed by the rich nations since theiit 
economic backwardness is not of their own creation. 
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BUILDING 
THE NEW WORLD: 
A POLITICAL 


PROBLEM 
By RENE DUMONT 


(The following is excerpted from René Dumont’s new book, Nous 
allons a la famine, Editions du Seuil, Paris 1966. Translated by 
William Nottingham and adapted by Stephen C. Rose. Used by per- 
mission.) 


The world’s food supply will continue to increase, true. But 
it is also true that the increase in food production of the under- 
developed countries as a whole has never exceeded two percent 
a year. According to P. Bairoch, the productivity of an average 
Afro-Asian farmer has decreased by one-fifth over the last half 
century. In 1965, for the first time in the history of humanity, 
the same two percent increase was reached in population. While 
food production remains static, population continues its snow- 

balling growth. 

-~ Given the demographic explosion, what will happen if the 
‘developed countries egoistically keep for themselves, elder 
brothers of the industrial revolution, all the inheritance? What 
will happen if they keep bickering over every cent of aid and 
Beery advantage granted backward countries? What if the so- 
cialist countries, where cultural effort and industrial success 
are indisputable, continue by their dogmatism to put the brakes 
on agricultural and economic growth? What if the privileged 
‘minority in the Third World continues to look after itself first, 
with insufficient concern for the welfare of their fellow citizens? 
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The probable answer is that the world will be menaced by : 
catastrophe unprecedented in all history. What will prove sur 
prising is that so few people saw it coming, though its likliho 
was so obvious. As people begin to realize the true dimension 
of the situation, the hunger, misery and ignorance of half o 
mankind become more and more unacceptable. Working to» 
gether we might overcome these things; yet the situation 
worsens—our moral pretentions are reduced to the vanishing 
point. | | 
The elimination of hunger and misery requires a global 
-economic development, both agricultural and industrial. It must 
embrace the whole planet. This does not. mean equal expansiom 
in all parts. It would begin with certain poles of developmenit 
whose action would spread beyond national frontiers. Theree 
would be migration to zones that, were easiest to develop. Buit 
the touchstone would be concern for all men, through a generail 
mobilization against misery and hunger. 

How to move toward an active and efficient world solidarity? 
How to marshal all available resources for the only war thatt 
can still be called noble? How to strengthen peaceful coexist:-- 
ence and the progressive realization of general disarmament?’ 
By its size and complexity, the problem is initially political!. 
The awakening of conscience is fine. Youth work against hungerr 
is fine. But individual and collective generosity alone are bound! 
to fail in the end. The beginning point remains political. 

Let’s not be afraid of high-sounding words: the time hass 
come to build a new world, preferably before the old one 
collapses. Certainly it is better to use our old, existing institu- 
tions than to build upon a pile of ruins. Socialists, Christians, 
Buddhists, Muslims, Hindus, animists and humanists—all are 
called to the vocation of international humanitarianism, of com-- 
munitarian solidarity. The revival of Asian Buddhism, the resultss 
of the 20th Congress of the USSR Communist Party, Vatican Ii 
and other similar events give at least the promise of renewal... 

“How can I influence the destiny of the world?” If everyone? 
despaired of getting results through their own effort, the worldi 
would be lost. Men of good will know their weakness andi 
powerlessness. But an individual can work on the common) 
destiny, can have real influence if he is determined. He or she: 
can do so through participation in unions, clubs, political parties,, 
professional organizations and church groups. Neighbors, par-- 
ents, children, friends and acquaintances can all be influenced.. 
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Even if the outlook for the year 2000 is pessimistic, we are 
far from unarmed today. Multiply by ten the funds of the 
Freedom From Hunger campaign and its mini-projects will 
have an increasingly wider effect. Build up opinion for vastly 
increased investment in world development. Thirty to forty 
billion dollars of foreign aid are needed in 1970, nearly 100 
billion in 1980. These sums would permit the rapid equipping 
and industrialization of the entire Third World, if on the Third 
World’s part there were greater effort. The political objective 
should be aid sufficient to enable the economic growth of the 
Third World to exceed that of the rich nations today. The 
political effort involves turning scientific research from exclusive 
preoccupation with the military and outer space to massive 
concentraton on agricultural and biological problems: the 
mechanism of chlorophyll assimilation, tropical agriculture, the 
creation of new foods like the yeast of petroleum and synthetic 
aminic acids. 

Another political objective is the creation of favorable mar- 
kets and stabilized prices for the agricultural, mining and indus- 
trial products of the Third World. Another aim is in the area 
of birth control, which should have as its goal the effectiveness 
of Japan, where the birthrate was cut in half in ten years time 
(32 to 17 per thousand from 1947 to 1957). | 

The new world order should recognize the right of all men 
to food, heath and education. This justifies and necessitates the 
intervention of a world body, indispensable to guarantee it. The 
world of tomorrow will be both marvellous and _ frightful, 
splendid and unceasingly threatened. A greater civic courage 
will be needed; a larger sense of responsibility for the future 
will be required. Passive, we would be guilty of all the evils 
resulting from our resignation. Universal solidarity would lead 
us to consider as our neighbors the rag picker of Shanghai, the 
sidewalk family of Calcutta, the Congolese, the Andeans. 

The worst catastrophes will be avoided only if we learn now 
to face risks: to denounce prejudice, inequality and privilege by 
fighting to reduce them. Youth in particular must learn conse- 
crate part of their life to the political struggle against hunger, 
sickness, ignorance and poverty. They must learn to realize the 
stupidity of seemingly desirable privileges which only give birth 
to further injustice and increasing mass misery. 

Is this all terribly idealistic? Doubtless history will provide 
its own answer. But the most urgent thing today—itself a polit- 
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ical activity—is' to accelerate, among the greatest number 
people possible, an awareness of the gravity of the situatio 
Widespread discussion of proposed solutions will help to sharp» 
whatever is done. The problem is nothing less than world ec 
nomic development. It is too vast and complex to be resol 
by charitable agencies. 

The younger generation will soon find itself in the midst 
unprecedented difficulties in the history of humanity. We aduil 
want to be of help, but our help so far has been terri 
inadequate. 

Ultimately, despite the weapons at our disposal, the outlo« 
is one of generalized famine, spreading poverty and possitb 
explosion. In a sense we can only hope to reduce the scza 
of the disaster. That is what we must try to do, by politic 
means, since we are all responsible for our common destiny. 
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The Dimensions 


of 
Apocalypse 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAY 


Photographs by John Taylor* 


Text excerpted from speeches delivered to the 
World Conference on Church and Society, 
Geneva, July, 1966. 


South Vietnam photo courtesy of RINGIER, Zurich. 
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I am persuaded that in the developing world a very 
profound economic revolution has to take place, not only 
an economic revolution, but a farreaching transformation 
of the social structure, because the developing world 
would be unable to assimilate modern technology at a 
fast enough rate without considerable and far reaching 
changes in the economic and social structure. This 
revolution is inevitable and we have to discuss what 
shape it must take, what degree of human sacrifice, and 
social and political sacrifice, of moral sacrifice, this 


revolution of the Third World will entail. 


- Raul P. Prebisch 
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Christians who understand the necessity of carrying 
the struggle to the end reason this way: "The most im- 
portant thing for Christianity is love for one's neighbour, 
because he who loves his neighbour fulfills the law." 
This love, to be genuine, must search for efficacy. If 
benevolence, alms, a few free schools, a few housing 
projects, what has been called charity, be it national or 
international, does not solve the problems of under- 
development, then we have to look for efficacious means 
todo it. The privileged minorities that have the political 
power are not going to apply these means because gener- 
ally effective means force minorities to give up their 
privileges, It is then necessary to take power away from 
the privileged minorities and give it to the powerless 
majorities: This, revolution can “be peaceful if the 


minorities do not resist violently. 


- Gonzalo Castillo-Cardenas 
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The third type of revolution is total revolution, in which 
the whole social system is overthrown. This upheaval 
affects every class in society and every sphere of life, 
including culture, intellectual life and religion. It is this 
type of revolution which is setting out today to conquer 
the whole world, supported by the forces of our techno- 
logical civilisation. This revolution is total, not only in 
extent, but also in its intensity, because it is based on a 
new human attitude to the world; and this new human 
attitude is revolutionary because it has the power com- 
pletely to transform the world as we know it. It is the 
creator of a second, artificial world. 


- Heinz-Dietrich Wendland 
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Our demand can be likened to the new cry among some 
young and articulate Negroes of the U.S.A. for "Black 
Bower ; Acharity, called aid, from the -rich and the 
technologically advanced, is not the answer; "'under- 
standing" isnot satisfactory; concession by way of trade, 
even it this would be’ made equitable bythe rich, is 
merely an attempt to postpone the evil day. Nothing 
short of real participation in the exercise of all important 
power will avert the coming revolution. Technology, 
trade or aid is not central. What is central is political 


power in the world. 


- 'Bola Ige 
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Let the Church discover and 
identify itself with groups 
of people that suffer because 
of unjust situations, and who 
have noway of making them- 
selves heard. The Church 
should be the voice of those 
whohavenoone. The Church 
must discover those groups 
and identify herself with 
them. Here is the modern 
Way of the Cross, the way 


of Christian responsibility. 


- Emilio Castro 
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In Protestantism, we see an institutional hardening, 
Which in the past has been attributed only to Roman 
Catholicism. Religious institutions seem disposed to 
chastise, preclude, dispel and openly condemn social 
and political matters that do not harmonise with religious 
and ecclesiastical interests. This dogmatic position 
conflicts with those groups of Christians who have become 
aware of the complex structural aspects that make possible 
@r impede the social and economic betterment of a 
country. The minority of Christians that think this also 
understand the mission of the Church in a different way. 
It sees that the Church's task is to work together with 
all segments of society, with all men, even with seeming 
adversaries who are in search of a social and economic 
order that benefits everyone. This understanding assigns 
to the Church a humanist mission with a Christian 


inspiration. 


- Gonzalo Castillo-Cardenas 
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Is it possible to initiate a renewal of the Church 
on the basis of a "renewed orientation" from 
New York, Geneva or Germany? Would not 
this simply be the prolongation of the same 
Old ideological colonialism? Does not the 
struggle for a new social order have prece- 
dence, as a Christian task, over the task of 
renewing the Church? 


- Gonzalo Castillo-Cardenas 


Mass communication media make developing 
nations - eventhe poorest among them - aware 
of the high patterns of consumption in the 
developed countries. All this interferes very 
seriously with the process of development. Not 
only is there a tendency in the high income 
groups to imitate these consumption patterns 
but, what is still more serious, the inability 
of the masses to attain these standards creates 
in them a sense of humiliation, a tremendous 
sense of humiliation. 


- Raul P. Prebisch 
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Christians alone straddle the whole spectrum of rich 
lations, and therefore Christians can be a lobby of 


‘(remendous importance. When we come before our 


neavenly Father, and He says, "Did you feed them, did 
you give them to drink, did you clothe them, did you 
shelter them?" and we say, ‘Sorry Lord, but we did 
yive them .3 of our gross national product," I don't 
hink it will be enough. 


- Barbara Ward 
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Today the population of the world is growing by some 60 
o70 million additional persons each year. The economi- 
ally more developed societies of North America, 
qurope, the U.S.S.R., Japan and Australasia account 
or only 10 million of the current yearly increase. There 
re enough differences in levels of fertility in developing 
countries, where modern methods of family planning 
lave made little headway, to indicate some regulation of 
ertility. This has been particularly noted in regard to 
\frican societies. More obvious are the social and 
ultural influences making for a high level of fertility: 
he earliness and prevalence of marriage; the unequal 
status of women; the desire for sons for familial, economic 
nd/or religious reasons; the prestige attached to large 
amilies; the dependence of parents on large families 
or oldage security; ignorance of, and fatalistic attitudes 
owards, human reproduction. Religious teachings in 
nany instances reinforce the cultural and social factors, 
ut on the whole play a subordinate role and do not pose 
nsuperable obstacles to a prudent regulation of fertility. 


- Richard M. Fagley 
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“Probably most Christians," according to Gilbert: 
Murray, ‘are inclined to believe that without some: 
failure and sense of failure, without a contrite heart andi 
conviction of sin, man can hardly attain the religious: 
life." I would suspect that this statement is still true of’ 
most Christians, But I think myself that to see a sense: 
of failure as a condition of religious experience is a. 
historical relic dating from a time when an indifferent: 
nature and a hostile world so overwhelmed men that they” 
gave up thought for consolation. To persist in such a 
view today when nature is coming increasingly under 
control as a result of a restored human confidence and 
power is both to distort reality and to sell religion 
Short. It surely does no glory to God to rest his power 


on the impotence of man. 


- Emmanuel G. Mesthene 
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Times are changing. We have the power and will to 
probe and change physical nature, to control our own 
biology andthat of the animals and plants in our environ- 
ment, tomodify our weather, to alter human personality, 
to reach the moon today and the rest of the heavens 
tomorrow. We are ready to probe whatever our imagin- 
ation prompts us to. As the sociologist Daniel Bell has 
put it, ‘Today we feel that there are no inherent secrets 
inthe universe, and this is one of the significant changes 
in the modern moral temper." This is another way of 
Stating what is new about our age. We are witnessing a 


widespread recovery of nerve. 


- Emmanuel G. Mesthene 
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I cannot believe that secularism and technology will 
remain humane and enhance humanity unless they are 
accompanied by a sense of the transcendent and the 
mystery of the self-transcendence of the human person, 
and unless they have some religious basis for affirming 


that the science of man is personal. 


- M. M. Thomas 
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The crisis of the churches is in the fear of irrelevance 


born of man's recovery of nerve, It is an agonising 


crisis, because there is nothing so dead as irrelevance, 


which leaves not even a memory. 


- Emmanuel G. Mesthene 


We should recognise that there are situations in which 
even a direct political action is possible for the Church, 
circumstances in which the Church should understand 
that it is her particular obligation to show what God's 
will is for a particular society. It may be the racial 
struggle or support in the struggle of foreign workers 
who demand land, but there are moments in which the 
Church as such understands that it cannot keep silent 
but rather must raise a voice of purpose or encourage- 
ment in the community. In some cases, it may even be 
that the Church feels obligated to use direct action, such 
as mobilizing the masses, even direct political pressure, 
So that certain necessary changes may be carried out. 
The Church, because of the ancient gospel that speaks 
of the absolute love of God for man, must translate that 
gospel into terms that constantly reach out towards the 


world. It can never be content to stand still. 


- Emilio Castro 
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The countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America have: 
not sought to be free from colonial rule simply because: 
they dislike the usual pink faces of their colonial masters, 
nor because they want freedom in the abstract. The 
main reason we wanted to be free was so we could build 
our nations in the way we wanted to, and not in the way 


our colonial masters thought we would or should want. 


- ‘Bola Ige 
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‘rom 1947, until about 1960, India seemed to be "The 
Yountry." It is the greatest democracy in the world, In 
pite of its many languages and ethnic groups, it was 
mited, India, by its placid neutralist position in world 
ffairs, gave leadership and faith to the countries which 
-efusedto be drawn into the Cold War. But today, some- 
iow, India has lost its lustre. The peoples of the new 
ations are sure that something is wrong with, or in, 
ndia - at least they are not sure that all is well. 


et us also take a look at Ghana. Whatever one may say 
‘bout Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, under his régime Ghana 
-aised the flag of political dignity for all Africa. Maybe 
1e was not a nice person, but with the overthrow of his 
régime, is it not true that no one is now really sure 
where Africaisheading, in spite of our beloved Organiz- 
wtion of African Unity? And so, what do the nations have 
© look at now as that which symbolises the best among 
themselves: they have the Chinese People's Republic - 
iationalist, militant, economically free and at the same 
ime unyielding in its commitment for the freedom and 
ull emancipation of the nations of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America.. 


- 'Bola Ige 
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A country which cannot import 
all the capital goods that are 
necessary for its development 
cannot develop at a satisfactory 
rate. In my view, this is one of 
the main reasons why the Develop- 
ment’ Decade. Of: the “awe is 
approaching real failure, even 
though its objective was only a 
rate of development of five per 
cent per year, a rather modest 
rate. Not only are we _ not 
approaching this rate, but, in 
the years already passed in this 
decade of the 60's, the rate of 
growth of the developing countries 
is lower than the rate of growth 
during the last five years of the 
preceding decade. This is very 
serious indeed for its economic, 
social and political consequences. 


- Raul P. Prebisch 
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Intellectually we have 
arrived at a clear 
presentation of the 
problems of the 
developing countries. 
What we need now is 


political will. 


= Raul P2 Prebisch 
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The time in which we hadto exclusively blame colonialists 
ought to be past. We should begin to turn from saying to 
the white man, ''Please continue to help us after indepen - 
dence." No: Let's begin to build from within. Maybe 
we will be poor for a long time. The bulk of the African 
people are agricultural people: they are simple people. 


Let's begin where they are and build up a new Africa. 


- Eduardo Mondlane 
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Do not imagine that even the most 
efficient birth control policy could 
solve the problem in the next couple 
of years or so. The workers that will 
enter the labour force in the next 
twenty years are already born. You 
cannot apply birth control to them, 
but to the next generation only. They 
will press in the labour market, they 
will not find the opportunity to be 
assimilated into the modern culture 
and the economy, unless there is a 
real and bold policy of investment 


and development. 


- Raul P. Prebisch 
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It is only in serious reflection on the meaning of revolution 
and in ethically revolutionary participation that the Church 
will enable its members to engage themselves in nation 
building in these revolutionary days. Only in this way 
would theology once again be relevant to the life of the 


Church and to the life of the world. 


- Emilio Castro 
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CHRISTIANS 
AND THE 
POLITICAL 


REVOLUTION 
By JOSE MIGUEL BONINO 


In the little town of El Carmen, Colombia, on Tuesday the 15th 
of February* Camilo Torres, the priest turned guerrillero, was 
ambushed and killed. The news flashed like lightning through- 
out Latin America. Was Torres an apostate? Couldn’t he have 
chosen a different road without betraying his vocation and his 
human authenticity? Was he lured by a romantic illusion into 
forgetting his specific task as priest? A careful study of his 
career—his itinerary to violence—provides an excellent case- 
study of the situation, the options, the pitfalls and the risks for 
a Christian who becomes aware of the conditions in which his 
people live and tries to respond actively at the political level. 
“IT am a revolutionary,” said Torres, “because I am a priest and 
because I am Catholic.” 

Born of a wealthy and aristocratic stock and destined to be- 
come a lawyer, Camilo felt the call to the priesthood. After — 
completing his theological studies with honors, he was sent to 
Louvain to receive special training in sociology. Back in Co- 
lombia, as teacher and chaplain at the National University, he 
began to analyze the Colombian situation and to relate for him- 
self and his students the meaning of his analysis. He believed 


* 1966. 
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hat to be a Christian is to be concerned for men in their con- 
rete, particular daily needs. He asked that the traditional top 
riority of the Church—external worship—be reviewed. “In 
ny view, the hierarchy of priorities should be reversed: love, 
he teaching of doctrine and finally worship.” Love meant con- 
retely a conscious and intelligent effort to change the basic 
‘conomic and social structures which produced the dire condi- 
ions in which the people lived. But the Cardinal primate re- 
urned a formalist answer to Torres’ concerns: “Revolution is 
ynly justified when there is absolute tyranny.” Furthermore, the 
vishop argued, “In the social realm there are debatable issues, 
ind the Church does not enter into debatable areas because its 
ruth is permanent.” 


Camilo would not accept this formal answer. He pressed his 
yoint: “Revolutionary action is a Christian, a priestly struggle.” 
Je was removed from his post in the university. When he 
innounced publicly his platform for social reform—a rather 
implist socialist program—the Cardinal forbade him to speak 
urther on social questions and denounced publicly his doctrine 
is “pernicious and erroneous.” Torres had to request reduction 
o the lay status. “Revolutionary action is a priestly struggle ... 
have resolved to offer myself, thus fulfilling a part of my 
nission to carry men through mutual love to the love of God.” 

Camilo’s program was to gather and integrate all groups 
nterested in a revolutionary change, to form a “united front.” 
tow did he expect to succeed? He could not place any hope 
n the political system of his country. Too many gentleman’s 
ygzreements between conservatives and liberals ensured that the 
ame traditional oligarchy would hold power in successive pe- 
iods under different names. At the polls, the people had two 
*hoices and both meant the same. Camilo preached abstention. 
3ut this was not enough. A general strike, peaceful disobe- 
lience was the next step. But this meant repression. 

Torres was driven to admit that only a violent revolution 
‘ould change things. “Now... the people do not believe in 
lections. The people know that legal means are at an end. 
[he people know that only armed rebellion is left. The people 
ire desperate and ready to stake their lives so that the next 
generation: of Colombians may not: be slaves.” At this point 
he Castroist movement offered the most efficient organization 
nd Torres joined it. A dupe of communism? “I would rather 
e that than a dupe of the oligarchy.” 
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How can a devoted, intelligent Christian be led to such a! 
position? A brief analysis of the situation in underdeveloped! 
countries can help us to understand the answer to this ques-- 
tion and give us a perspective on the political revolution. Int 
making this analysis we need to remember that human civili-- 
zation, taken in a large sense, covers at least three basic differ-- 
ent levels*: 


1. The level of goods, which not only includes instruments,, 
machines and technics, but also accumulated knowledge and! 
everything which is instrumental for the creation of wealthi 
and comforts for the community. | 

2. The level of institutions through which technical and eco-- 
nomic realities are put to use; here we must include both the: 
juridical system which regulates the possession, production 
and use of goods and the different instances of power applying: 
and regulating the exercise of the law. (In this essay, the poli-. 
tical is represented quite clearly by this second level. It is also) 
clear that it is at this level that goods and values are integrated! 
and made functional in the life of the community.) 

3. The level of “values,” understood as the attitudes of meni 
towards the others, the community, work, happiness and the: 
meaning of life. 


Latin America is a dramatic illustration of a revolutionary’ 
situation. The population doubles every 25 to 30 years and! 
will reach 600 million by the end of the century—almost double: 
the calculated population of the USA for the same time. For: 
120 of the 200 million now living there, hunger is a normal 
condition of life. While food production has increased conside- 
rably since World War II, the level of per capita consumption 
has decreased in several countries. Four out of every ten. 
people are under 15 years of age. In Chile 13% of the popula-. 
tion gets two-thirds of the total production of the country; in. 
Brazil 3% of the population owns 62% of the productive land. 
Income comes to 10% to 20% of what is normal in Norther, 
Europe and the USA—and is distributed according to the line 
indicated. The statistics of disease, health, literacy and housing 
likewise reveal radical disparities. 


* This three-fold analysis of civilization has been taken over from an’ 
address by Prof. Paul Ricoeur (“Taches de l’éducateur politique,” in : 
Esprit, 7-8/1965; pp. 78 ff.) 
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On the other hand, Latin American investments yield consi- 
jerable dividends; the world centers of fashion never fail to 
make their displays and obtain their gain in large Latin Ame- 
‘ican cities. Latin American films, football teams and musical 
shows compete successfully in the world capitals and the num- 
ber of high-brow books, illustrated weeklies and popular maga- 
zines in cities like Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro or Mexico 
City compares favorably with that of New York, London or 
Paris. The truth of Latin America is symbolized by the begging, 
tattered children at the door of the Hilton Hotel in any large 
Latin American capital. 


Reduce statistics to people and you will see the wrinkled 
face of misery. This is the face that Torres learned to love, the 
nan for whom he was ready to offer his life. 


Let us push the analysis further. The scientific and technical 
‘evolutions are now creating the possibility of producing a 
phenomenal amount of goods. Land can be made to yield fifty 
imes more than it is now yielding in these countries. Food 
production, diversification of production, and the use of natural 
‘esources are all technically possible today. At the same time, 
a new set of values spreads all over the world: the idea of 
human dignity, the sense of the paramount importance of. the 
highest standard of living possible, the conviction that man’s 
happiness and plenitude must be realized here, on earth and in 
history. 

This is the revolutionary situation. Need is not new; what is 
new is the consciousness of need and of a prosperity to be 
reached. First, you have poverty, the objective disproportion 
yetween human need and available resources. Then, there is 
misery which comes from knowing that goods are ultimately 
available but presently denied. Finally, frustration begets irrita- 
tion and anger at the real or imagined obstacles that stand in 
the way between the beckoning goods and the unsatisfied need. 
These felt needs are increased by what is called “the revolution 
of growing expectations.” 

- It is not merely that sixteen-year-old Latin Americans of the 
slum weigh 95 pounds and are 5 feet tall; the point is that at 
the other side of the avenue he can see other boys the same 
age who are 5 foot 6 and weigh 126 pounds. It is not just that 
they will hardly live to see their grandchildren—their life expec- 
tancy being way below forty; they know that disease and death 
an be pushed back and the joys of life can be extended for 
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twenty years more. Rapid and luxurious cars, TV sets, new? 
dresses, fun and. comfort are displayed everywhere and even: 
backwoods populations can see them in the newspapers im 
which their miserable purchases are wrapped. Commercial and| 
political propaganda—Sears Roebuck catalogues and commu-- 
nist pamphlets—produce the same results. The eyes of the poor’ 
are transfixed by the picture of his heaven which he must ob-- 
tain at all costs. Life without it is intolerable! This is the revo-- 
lutionary temper. This is the face of Latin America and of the: 
whole underdeveloped world: a face contorted by hunger,, 
expectation and wrath. This is the face of revolutionary man.. 

But now the political situation of institutions becomes cru-. 
cial. The institutions relating goods and values in the commu-: 
nity are today—at least in Latin America—tota!ly useless. That. 
is, they prevent this integration of goods and values. This inte-: 
gration requires a regulation of economy, but the economy of’ 
underdeveloped countries is dependent. There is no internatio- 
nal law or institution to regulate it effectively; therefore the: 
usual checks to the profit motive of Western capitalist countries | 
are not operative at the international level. There is no inter-. 
national institution which regulates the use of national power’ 
toward a successful distribution of goods in terms of total 
human needs. There is no law and no judge between rich and 
poor countries, no political institution wielding real—which 
means compulsory—power. Nationalism is therefore the only 
defense: the political revolution of our time is almost inevitably 
nationalist. 


The liberal decentralizing theory is equally negative in most 
underdeveloped countries. This theory tries to disconnect as 
much as possible different sectors of social life from the poli- 
tical function. Culture, science, and above all economy are” 
autonomous and assert their presence in society according to 
their own internal dynamics and momentum. Government acts 
simply for the maintenace of order. This is naturally a function 
of conservation: it tends to keep the existing balance. But, in 
unjust and intolerable situations such as exist in most under-— 
developed countries, the system can only perpetuate injustice 
and make it even more intolerable. The result of this system: 
countries with one single product developed exclusively for 
export, misused or underdeveloped land, or a useless luxury 
industry; in sum, a totally lopsided economy which has had no> 
regard at all for the common good. Inevitably, the redressing 
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of an unjust situation requires a centralizing power which will 
assign to each sector its proper function and will regulate its 
functioning for the common good. The political revolution of 
our time is almost inevitably centralizing. 

Finally, the electoral system is proving equally deceitful. — 
Curiously enough, the failure of the liberal system has made 
it possible for all power—beginning with economic power— 
to become concentrated in a few hands (landowners or any other 
type of oligarchy). Inevitably this minority will use political 
power for its own ends. Other interests in the country—cultural, 
scientific, even ecclesiastical—will depend upon the favor of this 
powerful minority. The vote becomes merely a way of trading 
formal legitimation of this power for a measure of security for 
these dependent sectors of society. 
~ Thus, ‘elective democracy is, at best, a highly legal and formal 
game through which the landed aristocracy exercise control; 
at worst, a facade behind which the landowners, the army, 
international interests and the ecclesiastical hierarchy defend 
their privileges. In any case, the masses of population are un- 
touched and uninterested in this game. They can expect nothing 
from it except the continuation of their agelong serfdom. Re- 
cent elections in Santo Domingo and Bolivia prove how useless 
an election can be. The simplicity and popular indifference in 
which the whole democratic constitutional life of Argentina 
‘was swept away in one day is another proof of its irrelevance. 
The political revolution of our day is almost inevitably a breach 
in the institutional order and at least a temporal suppression of 
traditional politics. | 
_ The attempt to by-pass the political question by substitutin 
for it the so-called technical or scientific revolution, however 
well intended, is necessarily reactionary. Revolution can only 
be used in such cases in a metaphoric or analogical sense. In 
‘any proper sense, revolution can only imply a rapid and radical 
change, involving all the basic structures of society, deliberately 
produced by and responding to an ideology. Basic to any such 
change is the question of power; a revolution is necessarily a 
transference of power and consequently a political event. More- 
over, in the present situation, characterized by a growing and 
abysmal inequality in the distribution of goods and the uni- 
versal extension among the people of the ideas of human digni- 
ty, the contents of this, revolution will be social. And given the 
fact that the structures of power inimical to change are iden- 
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tified with Western imperialism and have usually worked—att 
least in Latin America—through the formal elective democra-- 
cies allied with supposedly decentralized free-trade economies,, 
the revolution will be nationalist, centralizing and disruptive: 
of the formal order. 


The types of revolutions of this kind are numerous. The: 
Belgian priest, Francois Houtart, has distinguished at least four: 
types in Latin America: the utopian, based on a vision of social! 
organization derived from a certain ideal model (characterized! 
by some of the patriots of the early times of Latin American: 
independence); the anarchic, which absolutizes the revolution-. 
ary moment without paying attention to the post-revolutionary' 
process of building up a new order (corresponds to some extent: 
to the first moment of the Cuban revolution and to some of: 
the “guerrilla” movements); the Marxist, which is increasingly ' 
drawing to itself many of the idealist and anarchic groups be-: 
cause it offers a solid ideological foundation and clear models. 
of social organization from the local to the international level— 
thus providing a workable means of attaining the radical change 
so earnestly desired; and the “humanist” revolution, usually 
led by Catholic liberal groups, moderately socialist in aims and 
trying to obtain changes by the least painful means and pre- 
_ Serving as much as possible legal continuity. The typical exam- 
ple of the latter in Latin America is Chile. (Some would like 
to mention as a fifth type: the “nationalist Nasserist” type, 
usually centered in the military forces—but I have not wit- 
nessed a radical social change effected in Latin America by 
this type of force.) 

The preceding suggests the inevitable impact of the situation 
of the underdeveloped world upon politics, and some of the 
characteristics of the political revolution. But the urgent ques- 
tion for us is: what is the Christian’s responsibility as he faces 
this revolutionary situation? A_pietist attempt to avoid the 
issue or a “secularist” denial that there is any particularly Chris- 
tian view of the question are equally untenable. The former 
only succeeds in fact in adding its weight to the forces of reac- 
tion (as pietism has done many times) and the latter in surren- 
dering to some kind of revolutionary optimism devoid of all 
prophetic ferment and thus betraying the revolution itself. 

“Revolution is a Christian and a priestly thing,” said Camilo 
Torres. And in that, he was right. A Christian must think 
through the question of revolution on the basis of his faith 
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and he must express this interpretation in the concrete situa- 
tion and translate it into action. 


The first task is the development of a dynamic political 
ethics, including an ethics of revolution. Traditional Christian 
political ethics—both Catholic and Protestant—has been cen- 
tered in the notion of the rights and duties of the ruler as the 
embodiment of the political function. Righteousness and peace 
have been conceived as adjectives to government. Therefore 
the idea of continuity of government was thought to be the 
guarantee of the continuity of political order. I submit that this 
is not the necessary—not even the best—interpretation of the 
biblical teaching in this respect. Rather the political function: 
the creation, maintenance and redressing of God’s order, right- 
eousness and peace (shalom—not the negative peace of the 
Roman juridical tradition) is the substance, and the ruler is 
subordinate to this function. For this reason Jahweh (and his 
prophet) deposes and raises up kings and rulers—in Israel and 
elsewhere. 

A dynamic political ethics must define order in terms of a 
healthy and efficacious structuring of the exercise of power for 
an integration of goods and values in the service of the human 
community. Legal continuity is a valuable element of order but 
not necessarily the most important one or the one that must 
be preserved at all costs. (The argument for obedience on the 
basis of the New Testament seems to me quite questionable; 
on the one hand, the only thing which could be deduced is that 
religious persecution is not a valid reason for attempting to 
overthrow the government—curiously enough almost the only 
reason that Christian moralists have justified; on the other 
hand, in all cases the obedience enjoined to the ruler is based 
on the fact that he is the preserver of order and peace, the 
avenger of evil and rewarder of the good; i.e. he is clearly 
subordinated to the political function!) Continuity, moreover, 
must not be reduced to the legal order as a traditionally aristo- 
cratic or monarchic dynastic mentality has led us to assume, 
nor can popular representation be identified with the election- 
ary system, which is only one of its possible forms and which 
is adequate to a certain time and place, culture and mentality. 
The basic political categories of organic continuity and popular 
representation can be worked out in a diversity of forms which 
an intelligent political ethics must be able to include within its 
purview. 
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An ethics of revolution needs to deal with several other 
important questions in which the Christian understanding of’ 
man and society are of paramount importance. How can the 
disruption of community (inevitable in a revolutionary move- 
ment which is always against some and for others) be kept in 
relation to the re-creation of community which is necessary for 
the constructive phase of the revolutionary process? In other 
words, what are the guidelines in the unavoidable questions of 
suppression, revolutionary vindictive justice and the recupera- 
tion of the classes displaced from power? How is the relation 
of person and structure to be defined in such a way that the 
dehumanizing tendency found in all revolution can be checked 
without allowing individual obstinacy to neutralize necessary 
reforms (such as agrarian reform, compulsory work, etc.)? 
How can the mystic identification necessary for a successful 
revolution—and the corresponding ideology—be kept from 
becoming dogmatic idolatry or personality worship? 


Finally, an ethics of revolution cannot avoid discussing the 
question of the use and justification of violence. This question, 
nevertheless, needs to be placed in its proper perspective as a 
subordinate and relative question. It is subordinate because it 
has to do with the “cost” of the desired change—the question 
of the legitimacy of revolution is not decided on the basis of 
the legitimacy of violence and vice versa. “Violence” is a cost 
that must be estimated and pondered in relation to a particular 
revolutionary situation. It is “relative” because in most revo- 
lutionary situations—at least in those with which we are con- 
cerned—violence is already a fact constituitive of the situation: 
injustice, slave labor, hunger, and exploitation are forms of 
violence which must be weighed against the cost of revolu- 
tionary violence. The ethical discussion of the question of vio- 
lence must not therefore be restricted to the problem of its 
absolute justification (which is usually a purely theoretical 
question) but must deal with the problem of the conditions 
and limits of its use: its relation to post-violent pacification, 
the clear possibility of controlling it, a rational probability of 
success and the proportionality to the unjust situation. This may 
sound too casuistic—but then, in politics we deal finally with 
the situations of communities and persons and this, rather than 
abstract principles, is the touchstone of the value of a political 
ethics. 7 4 
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The second task of the Christian church—and one which 
flows from the one we have just mentioned—is the task of 
political education—both within and without the Christian 
community. Political education in general has to do with the 
three levels of civilization to which we alluded in the begin- 
ning: It is an education for the planning of production and the 
use of goods, for the regulation of institutions, and for the 
criticism of values. It is the particular task of the Church to 
point out the ethical significance of decision at the three levels: 
when production is transferred from the area of private deci- 
sion to that of collective planning (as it necessarily happens 
today whether in East or West) a number of ethical questions 
devolve on the political institutions. All the questions can be 
Summarized in one sentence: a responsible politics must be 
concerned with the creation of economic democracy as much 
as with juridical representation. 

At the proper political level—namely that of the political 
institutions—the Church must constantly push the ethical ques- 
tion as an instrument of analysis of the concrete choices of 
compromise which are the stuff of political action. In other 
words, there is always a prophetic task of challenging the 
existing institutions in the name of God’s righteousness and 
peace. This prophetic task is legitimate only when it is coupled 
with a permanent stimulus on the part of the Church to its 
own members to participate in the political sphere, without 
avoiding the tension and ambiguity inherent in the exercise of 
power in this age. 


Finally it is clear that the values which a community receives 
from its history and accepts must be constantly both criticized 
and upheld. Christian apologetics has a new task—the task of 
bringing up for conscious analysis and criticism the myths by 
which a community lives and acts, certainly not with the pur- 
pose of creating some kind of Christian “ideology” which 
would then shape a Christian politics, but with the intention 
of ferreting out dehumanizing elements present in those myths 
and values which work themselves out in a distortion of politi- 
cal institutions. 

We must not forget that a revolutionary situation is one 
always shot through with tension, confrontation and conflict— 
in which men suffer (whether justly or unjustly does not matter 
at this point). The Church is a community of reconciliation, 
a catholic community which cannot be for some and against 
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others but always with Christ and therefore for all men—whe-- 
ther proletarian or oligarchs, exploiters or exploited, revolu- 
tionaries or counter-revolutionaries. To be for them does nott 
mean to tone down the prophetic witness or to silence poten-- 
tially conflictive issues. It means to accept and fulfill a pasto- 
ral duty of comfort and restoration, the faithful stewardship 
of the gospel of forgiveness. It means refusing to make any; 
human conflict (however apparently justified) into a “holy; 
war.” It means keeping for the Church and the Christian the: 
freedom of those who know that, however much they may andi 
must be involved in the struggles of this world and age, the: 
final peace and righteousness are not attained through human: 
exertion but will be given by God in that Kingdom, the coming; 
of which man can neither hasten nor delay. This is the only’ 
true and final revolution, the work of Him who said: “I make: 
all things new.” 
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SOME THOUGHTS 
ON STRATEGY 


By S.L. PARMAR 


Since the World Conference on Church and Society, we rec- 
ognise the urgency of examining the nature of our involvement 
in social and economic development. It would be misleading to 
raise the question: “Why should Christians be involved?” That 
would give the impression that we have the alternative of not 
being involved, of opting out of development efforts. 

We know certain Christian groups have a theology of non- 
involvement with societal questions, but the position of the 
World Council of Churches is one of responsible involvement. 
While we may not have a fully worked out theology of involve- 
ment, we would question the validity of all shades of Christian 
thinking that rule out active participation in society. 

Therefore, as we try to work out a more substantial “philos- 
ophy” of Christian involvement it would be better not to begin 
with “why” or “how” but with “what are the implications of”. 
A pre-occupation with “how” could lead us into a discussion 
of methods, techniques etc.; but methods must be related to 
goals or objectives. 

This immediately pushes us into a consideration of the nature 
and purpose of development, the relation between visible human 
needs that we try to deal with and social structures, the sig- 
nificance of limited efforts by private agencies as opposed to 
larger efforts at nationbuilding which engage the energy of 
‘nation states. 


Even a discussion of “efficient methods” moves into the con- 
troversial arena of evolutionary versus revolutionary methods. 
The former would be content to work within a given situation; 
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the latter would ask whether the prevailing structures are not 
both the causes of human deprivation and the obstacle ta 
effective involvement. 

Our involvement must begin with an attack on poverty. Buti 
we have to recognise that poverty is not merely an economic 
fact, it is more significantly a constellation of attitudes cul-. 
minating in apathy and defeatism. These attitudes emerge from 
social and political structures that exercise dominance oven 
men’s minds and values. 

Thus my first proposition: Christian concern for develop» 
ment arises out of our concern for the whole man, which 
means man in community. Development relates to the totality 
of social urges. Consequently it calls for an involvement with 
people, with structures and with values. 

To talk about the implications of involvement in develop- 
ment reflects some dissatisfaction with the Church’s actions so) 
far. In this context our presuppositions and motivations require 
careful re-examination. Let me point to two expressions of pastt 
inadequacy. 

First, our involvement has been too piecemeal. Generally we 
focused on some of the unfortunate consequences of the sociall 
process (such as hunger, disease, illiteracy, etc.) rather than: 
dealing with the process itself. Such a first step is important,, 
indeed essential; but it is not sufficient. Often it has meantt 
“service” within a given frame of political and economic life: 
without raising any questions about the frame. | 

The Church has rendered positive service as a welfare agency,, 
but this has made no appreciable contribution on social pro-- 
blems because the basic causes of these problems remain un-- 
touched. It is even possible that our efforts have promoted! 
inaction and tolerance in the sufferers and indirectly helped to) 
prolong the life of unjust structures. We must take seriously: 
the criticism that sometimes “service” activities strengthen! 
counter-revolutionary tendencies. Thus a concern for “service’’’ 
and “order” may have resulted in our overlooking the primacy’ 
of justice. 

The right approach should be built around the sequence: 
justice, service, order, so that concern for justice leads to an: 
engagement with oscial processes and creates conditions for 
dynamic stability and order. 


Second, our approach to social needs has been a micro-. 
approach, i.e., an engagement with a part in the hope that it: 
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would lead to a change in the whole. This was in line with 
early Western social thought which assumed that if individuals 
are improved society will automatically improve, or that res- 
ponsible action at one point will ipso facto generate a climate 
of responsibility. 

Here one sees the impress of the laissez-faire era—an era of 
optimism. We failed to see clearly how structures and social 
environment inhibit individuals from responsible functioning, 
and that even the best-intentioned and most efficiently ope- 
rated micro-action would come to grief in the face of values 
that condition behaviour patterns. 

Social thinking in the West has undergone a radical change 
over the last half-century. No longer is there reliance on the 
working of the “invisible hand” or on a simple evolutionary 
process. But this change has not found full expression in the 
social concerns of the Church. This is rather surprising because 
Christian social action has always meant injection of outside 
forces into a situation of deprivation or social stagnation. Such 
“interference” questioned the ability of indigenous forces to 
generate the desired change. Despite such laissez-faire denying 
action, our attitude has remained under laissez-faire dominance. 
Thus some of our efforts have been dubbed “ambulance corps 
Operations’, i.e., rendering assistance to victims of social pro- 
cesses but scrupulously avoiding contact with the processes. As 
we search for a more substantial “philosophy” of Christian 
involvement we should recognise the inner contradiction in 
Our position and seek a new orientation. 

My second proposition would therefore be that we must 
give up reliance on a micro-approach to meet macro-needs. 

Since the churches’ approach to social questions has been 
unduly dominated by laissez-faire ideology, a few observations 
may be in order. 

I submit that in its original form laissez-faire was not giving 
pre-eminence to the individual (over against society). It was, 
primarily, a philosophy of social well-being. For various 
reasons it was believed that social well-being could best be 
achieved by allowing maximum freedom of action to indivi- 
duals; pursuit of individual self-interest was seen as the most 
efficient way of promoting social interest. 

But the original concept was distorted by the dominant sec- 
tions of society (both nationally and internationally) and dege- 
nerated into a limited class doctrine. On the international 
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scene the iniquitous nature of colonial trade and specialization: 
is a clear example. Instead of keeping the goal of social interest 
in view, it became an instrument to foster the interests anc 
exploitative power of the possessing class. 

Naturally it provoked different forms of class-struggle, as 2 
result of which (after great suffering to many) fundamental struc-- 
tural changes occurred such as the emergence of the welfare 
state and socialism. The behaviour of the part is now regu-: 
lated in the interest of the whole, and individual self-interest 
is kept within limits. Recently some of the European welfare 
states have moved towards a welfare region, to the economic 
and political advantage of all concerned. | 

The experience of some non-communist Western nations 
indicates that growth and stability are better assured by ai 
movement from the small to the larger—individual to group,, 
group to nation, nation to region. Exploitation-oriented self— 
interest is slowly giving way to responsibility-oriented coope- 
ration. Those with ability bear the burdens of those with need! 
through the intervention of the welfare state. In communistt 
countries the ideology is universalist in essence and recognises: 
the importance of the whole over the part, as well as the res-- 
ponsibility of the whole for the part. Social justice is a key’ 
factor in that ideology. 

In the developing world, nationalism might be seen as a pa-- 
rallel to the movement described above, for it is a move from 
the small (limited loyalties to tribe, caste, language group, etc.)) 
to the larger (national community). This could extend into) 
some form of regionalism of developing nations. What then ?! 

If these. outward-moving tendencies in rich and poor nations; 
are not to become insular and negative, we have to create: 
conditions for moving towards a world community. If the class. 
antagonisms of laissez-faire required a shift to a welfare State, , 
the latent class antagonisms spawned by increasing internatio-. 
nal inequality suggest a shift to a welfare world. 


My next proposition: If the involvement of the Church has. 
reflected a reliance on laissez-faire and evolutionary methods, 
it is now necessary to base our involvement on the dynamics 
of modern radical social thinking. 

If this wider perspective is adopted, it will produce qualita- 
tive changes in the church’s involvement in development. — 
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While the form of our involvement (programmes and pro- | 
jects) may remain more or less the same, the content will chan- 
ge because our way of looking at the nature of our engagement 
has changed. Church efforts will now be seen as part of the 
total development work, linked with the activities of other 
agencies—private, governmental and international. 


What we do will no longer be merely ameliorative, but will 
become developmental. We will see in it an attempt to lay new 
foundations for overall social and economic development. 
Whether one considers refugee relief work, small agricultural 
projects, training in skills, or any of the usual forms of church 
involvement, these will be seen as significant elements in nation- 
building. As we deal with a particular expression of poverty, 
we will in fact be engaged with the whole complex of forces— 
social, economic and political—that generate, tolerate and per- 
petuate poverty. 

In a real sense this implies involvement with revolutionary 
processes. In assisting landless labourers we get involved with 
the land tenure system; in initiating relief programmes we are 
immediately draw into programmes of reconstruction. These 
larger considerations will provide criteria for determining the 
desirability of particular projects, and also assessing on-going 
programmes. 

This approach also presents us with new tasks. One thinks 
immediately of a whole range of educational tasks in both 
“donor” and “recipient” nations. Individuals and organisations 
which provide resources for church projects must be helped to 
see how development means involvement with structures and 
values. The act of contributing to development assistance draws 
them into a process that will soon demand radical changes in 
their own structures, some of which will not be easy. 

Many persons of good-will are willing to help so long as it 
does not upset their way of life. But that is no longer possible, 
and the Church as an “asking” agency has a responsibility to 
educate such people into the deeper and more complex impli- 
cations of development assistance. 

Consider, for instance, patterns of production and trade, and 
the need for radical change in developed economies if inves- 
tible resources are to be transferred to developing nations. We 
must think also of a new international division of labour (such 
aS was outlined by Profs. Jan Tinbergen and Raul Prebisch 
during the World Conference on Church and Society). Then 
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there is the question of managing technology in the interest o) 
international cooperation, so that even if developed nations 
have the technique to produce substitutes for raw materials 
they will not use it until such time as international economic 
viability has been attained. 

In short, we must recognise that it would be illogical anc 
even dishonest to engage in activities that change social and 
economic structures in developing nations and refuse conse- 
quent structural changes in developed nations. 

An enlightened public opinion that will press governments 
to act in an internationally responsible manner is paramount im 
today’s setting. It is true that the Church can exercise onlyy 
limited influence; it is equally true that in terms of the for- 
midable task of development our involvement will be modest.. 
But together with other groups and organisations we mustt 
work to create a climate of international cooperation as a pre- 
requisite to development. 

Until such time as a truly “one world” outlook is accepted,. 
we must consider the use of more employment-generating 
technology in developing nations. This suggests a special role 
for Church-sponsored projects: promoting “intermediate tech-- 
nology” that may be less labour-displacing than the latest 
Western technology, which developing nations often receive 
with their major projects. The possibility of utilising more indi-- 
genous raw materials, thus providing more employment, fa- 
vours the promotion of such technology. This may, therefore,. 
be an area where private agencies engaged in relatively smallen 
projects have a special responsibility. 

It is obvious that economic programmes in developing coun-- 
tries must have an austerity orientation during the long period! 
in which we build up the infra-structure of development. There-- 
fore, when we talk about the developing nations “catching up’”’ 
we are speaking of the rate of growth rather than the level off 
consumption. Perhaps a better term would be “standing up”,, 
since our competition is not with affluent nations but with our’ 
Own stagnant past. — | | 

The important thing is to try for a steadily improving rate: 
of growth. If this is maintained it is immaterial whether the: 
relative gap between rich and poor nations widens or narrows.. 
The growing gap is reprehensible only if the better performance: 
of developed nations is at the expense of the developing, which: 
seems to be the case if we look at existing patterns of trade: 
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and investment. Otherwise, realistically speaking, we may not 

be able to do much about the widening gap because of demo- 

graphic factors. 

According to a recent document issued by the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development, even with a 5% annual 
growth rate, the per capita income in developing nations will 
rise from $130 in 1960 to $170 in 1970, or approximately 4 
per person per year. Why then live under the delusion of 
“catching up’? Maurice Zinkin, who knows his Asia, puts it 
this way: “It will be generations, not decades, before the 
standard of living of Sicily does not represent for most of 
Asia wealth beyond the dreams of avarice.’ Thus we in the 
developing nations have to acquire an ambivalent philosophy— 
an attitude of contentment vis a vis the affluent world simul- 
taneously with an attitude of discontentment vis a vis our own 
economic performance to date. 

In conclusion I would underline three ways in which chur- 
ches can be creatively involved: 

1. Through projects related to nation-building. 

2. Through a continuous educational process to mould public 
opinion at various levels—local, national and international 
—to shoulder the responsibilities of development involving 
austerity and distributive justice in developing nations and 
sacrifice in the developed. 

3. By creating an international conscience that accepts distn- 
butive justice on a global basis and thus promotes a dyna- 
mic world community. | 
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CHRISTIAN 
INVOLVEMENT 

IN A DEVELOPING 
WORLD 

By GEORGE LOBO 


The whole of the Second Vatican Council was characterized! 
by a spirit of openness and dialogue. Yet among the 70 original 
schemata drawn up by the preparatory commissions, the pro-- 
blems that most interest men of today like war and peace, 
marriage and the family, racism and poverty, were scarcely; 
touched upon. Sensing the danger of such a lacuna, which 
would profoundly disappoint a large number of people, Cardi-- 
nal Suenens suggested at the end of the First Session that the: 
Council should define the Church not only as regards herr 
internal structure, but also in her relation to the world. Thus: 
the Council would not confine itself merely to ‘ecclesiastical’ 
problems, but would face the world as it is. The proposal was: 
received with enthusiasm, and in spite of the complexity of the: 
questions involved and the many vicissitudes of the famous: 
Schema XIII, the Council was able, in its last session, to vote: 
in favour of its most extensive document, the Constitution on: 
“The Church in the Modern World”. , 

This Constitution seeks to provide an answer to a problem: 
that is inherent to the christian existence, but has become: 
especially acute in recent times. The Christian is a citizen of’ 
two worlds. By his baptism, he is called to be a member of a: 
supernatural society tending towards heavenly fulfilment. But,, 


by his very nature, he belongs to the earthly human society 
and has to participate in building up the earthly city. Faced 
with this problem, some Christians are afraid that earthly pre- 
occupations might distract them from focusing their attention 
on the primordial finality of the Kingdom of God, while others 
fear that concentration on heavenly things might prevent them 
from exercising fully their role as men. 

Since the time of Rerum Novarum at the turn of the century, 
the Church has given a powerful impetus to Christians partici- 
pating in social action. But the significance of the earthly task 
of a Christian has remained somewhat ambiguous. Many sus- 
pect such social activity to be a subtle ruse to gain power and 
prestige for the Church. The clergy too has been inclined to 
control the temporal activity of the laity in order to protect 
the latter from the dangers of the world. On the other hand, 
the modern world has grown increasingly disinclined to accept 
such clerical supervision. Now the Church has faced the pro- 
olem squarely and given clear guidelines to the Christian for 
his temporal activity. 

While the Christian has a basically optimistic view of human 
progress, he should be careful that it does not lead him away 
from his final goal. So human activity needs to be purified and 
perfected by the saving power of Christ’s cross and resurrection. 
When using worldly goods for the glory of God and the perfec- 
tion of man, he needs to maintain a certain detachment or li- 
berty of spirit. 

One of the difficulties which many spontaneously feel in de- 
dication to earthly tasks is the passing reality of the world. 
Why bother about things that will one day disappear? The 
Council meets this point by recalling the doctrine of St. Paul, 
according to which the world will not be simply annihilated 
at the end of time but transformed. So “the expectation of a 
new earth must not weaken but stimulate our concern for culti- 
vating this one” (n. 39). 


One of the salient features of the modern world is the 
growing interdependence of men brought about chiefly by mo- 
dern technical advances. The Council welcomes this develop- 
ment and shows that Christianity can raise such interdepen- 
ence to the level of true communion of mankind. Love of 
mpi is founded on the love of God. By praying to the 
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Father, “that they all may be one... as We are one” (Jn. 17:21! 
22), Christ implied that there is a certain likeness between the 
union of the three divine persons and the unity of God’s sons 
in truth and charity. 

It is interesting to note that the Council has adopted the 
term ‘socialization’ in the official text. This was found in the 
Italian version of Mater et Magistra but not in the official Latir 
version of this encyclical and was. looked at with suspicion by, 
some Catholic writers. The Council also makes its own the 
famous statement of Pope John, “It is necessary to distinguist 
between error, which always merits repudiation and the person 
in error, who never loses the dignity of a person, even when 
he is infected with false or inadequate religious notion’’ (n. 28)) 
This opens the way for prudent dialogue “with those whc 
think or act differently from us in social, political and ever 
religious matters” (n. 28). 

The term ‘world’ may mean a variety of things. The Counal 
takes the world in a comprehensive sense as “the whole humarr 
family and all realities among which it lives; the world enslavec 
to sin, but freed from the Evil One, so that it may be trans-. 
figured according to the divine plan and attain its fulfilment” 
(n. 2). In this description of the world, the Council sounds z 
note of hope and optimism, but does not. fail to underline the 
reality of evil in the world. The world of today is characterized 
by serious social injustice, by greed for economic and political 
power and the threat of nuclear warfare. While a minority are 
enjoying the fruits of unprecedented prosperity, the majority are 
still feeling the pangs of actual hunger. While ever new forms: 
of solidarity and interdependence are being evolved, political,. 
economic, racial and ideological tensions are growing. 


The result of these tensions is a disequilibrium in society andi 
among individuals, who are powerless to cope with the multi- 
tude of conflicting forces which technological progress has: 
released. In spite of the immense resources which mankind! 
now possesses, “it often raises anxious questions about the: 
current trend of the world, about the meaning of its individual! 
and collective strivings, and about the ultimate destiny of rea-- 
lity and humanity” (n. 3). “The Church in the Modern World’” 
is therefore addressed not to Catholics alone but to all men of 
goodwill. The only precedent for such a procedure has been) 
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the encyclical Pacem in Terris of Pope John. While that docu- 
ment tried to enter into a dialogue with the world on the basis 
of the natural law, the Constitution on “The Church in the 
Modern World” expressly and repeatedly bases itself on the 
inspired sources within Christian belief and _ tradition. 

It is generally accepted today that man is the centre and 
crown of all earthly things. Man, in the Christian vision of 
things, was created ‘to the image of God’ and was appointed 
master of all earthly things that he might subdue them and use 
them for God’s glory. God made man free, but man abused this 
freedom. As a result, his relationships with God, himself and 
others have been disrupted. Only by the grace of God can man 
rebuild these relationships and repair his freedom. Temporal 
activity is entirely according to God’s will since man, “created 
to God’s image, has received the mandate to subject to himself 
the earth and all it contains, and to govern the world with 
justice and holiness; a mandate to relate himself and the totality 
of things to Him who is to be acknowledged as the Lord and 
Creator of all’ (n. 34). Human labour “is the unfolding of the 
Creator’s work and contributing to the realization in history of 
the divine plan... Hence it is clear that men are not deterred 
by the Christian message from building up the world, or led to 
neglect the welfare of their fellows, but that they are rather 
more stringently bound to these very things” (n. 34). 


The Council answers the objection of those who fear that a 
closer bond between human activity and religion may be detri- 
mental to the autonomy of man and human society. The 
Council clearly teaches that created things have their “own 
stability, truth, goodness, proper laws and order’ (n. 36). 
Christians should be the first to acknowledge this. Hence cer- 
tain habits of mind among some Christians who fail to do so 
and cause controversies and raise suspicions are to be deplored. 
But the autonomy of created things does not mean that they 
do not depend on the Creator. Without God, creatures lose 
their intelligibility. 

The mission of the Church is above all salvific and is to be 
consummated only in eternity. But because she is present in this 
world and is composed of men who are also members of the 
earthly city, she “casts the reflected light of her divine life over 
the entire earth, most of all by its healing and elevating impact 
on the dignity of the person, by the way it strengthens the 
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bonds of human society and imbues the everyday activity ol! 
men with a deeper meaning and importance’ (n. 40). The 
Church can thus humanize more thoroughly human history; 
because she discloses to man the ultimate meaning of hig 
existence and leads him to his final end. The Church can also 
further the growing unity of mankind because she herself is 
essentially a ‘communion’ or fellowship of the redeemed. She 
can thus provide an inner force to the external unity shaped! 
by modern developments. Since she is not bound to any parti- 
cular social or economic system, she can form a strong link 
between societies and nations. 


The Council exhorts all the members of the Church, especial- 
ly laymen, to discharge their earthly tasks conscientiously andi 
in the spirit of the Gospel. There should be no divorce betweem 
their professional and social activities on the one hand andi 
religious life on the other. “The Christian who neglects his 
temporal duties, neglects his duties towards his neighbour andi 
even God, and jeopardizes his eternal salvation” (n. 43). Thiss 
strongly worded statement should shake the complacency off 
many seemingly pious Christians who shirk their human andi 
social responsibilities. 

Laymen, whose function it is “to see that the divine law is: 
inscribed in the life of the earthly city” (n. 43), are urged to 
develop the necessary professional competence so that they, 
may fulfil their task more effectively. While the pastors have: 
the role of preaching the Gospel so that all the earthly activities: 
of the faithful are bathed with its light, the laity must learn toy 
make their own mature decisions. “Let the layman not imagine: 
that his pastors are always such experts, that to every problemi 
that arises, however complicated, they can readily give him ai 
concrete solution, or even that such is their mission” (n. 43).. 
The ‘clericalism’ here excluded not only keeps the laity in ai 
permanent state of infancy but often compromises the Church 
by tying her down to certain political and social options which 
are not necessarily bound up with the Gospel message. : 

The Council then invites the whole People of God, “to hear, 
distinguish and interpret the many voices of our age, and to: 
judge them in the light of the divine Word” (n. 44). Such Open-. 
ness cannot but be beneficial both to human progress and to. 
the proper spiritual mission of the Church. This call to a sin- 
cere dialogue should put an end to an era of mutual suspicion 
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and antagonism. The Church is a most powerful means for the 
welfare of mankind and for strengthening the bonds of society. 
But all should realize that this is achieved through her message 
of faith and love—not by power and lordship exercised by 
purely human means. Thus a firm basis is laid for the Christian 
solution of practical problems taken up in the second part of 
the document as well as for the whole future involvement of 
the Church in the world. 


The Gospel announces the good news of our eternal destiny, 
but at the same time teaches the significance of human tempo- 
ral activity. Building the earthly city is nothing else than pro- 
viding the conditions for the full development of the human 
person. This implies a certain sufficiency of material goods, 
the development of human freedom and dignity, and the pro- 
gressive growth of human solidarity. Fidelity to the message of 
Christ necessarily demands of a Christian that he take his 
obligations in these spheres seriously. The Christian is bound 
by virtue of his religion to devote himself to make the world 
more human and conformed to the ends of the person. After 
the Constitution on “The Church in the Modern World’ all 
Christians should be convinced that they cannot work fully 
towards their own salvation without devoting themselves to 
their earthly tasks. Political, social and economic realities are 
not purely ‘profane’ but come from God and must be directed 
to God. Though they have their consistency and autonomy, 
they are not separated from the saving mission of the Church. 
The Christian should remember that when he serves the earthly 
city he serves at the same time God and his brethren. When 
he works for a better world, he is preparing for eternal life. 
The words of Christ, the eternal Judge, “Truly, I say to you, 
as you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, you did 
it to me” (Mt. 26:40), apply not merely to acts of charity to 
individuals, but also to contributing to social institutions which 
serve men in a more universal and, often, more effective way. 
Social service and the saving of one’s soul are not two diver- 
gent tasks, but in the last analysis one and the same thing. 
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YOUTH 
AND 


REVOLUTION 


By 
WILLIAM J. NOTTINGHAM 


When President Johnson was in Manila in the fall of 1966, 
a crowd of 2,000 young people demonstrated angrily outside 
his hotel, preventing him from keeping an appointment with 
U.S. officials elsewhere in the city. People impressed by his 
tumultuous welcome on other occasions during his Pacific tour 
easily minimize the importance of such an outbreak of defiance 
and protest. However, accompanying the news release of this 
clash of students and police in Asia’s model democracy was a 
statement that reveals much about our understanding of the 
subject “Youth and Revolution”. The words were: “It is not 
known who organized the demonstration.” 

How many possibilities are there? Broadly speaking, the 
unavoidable inference will be that the students were manipu- 
lated by the Communists. And this comforting conclusion will 
enable us to discount an ugly—and prolonged—incident in a 
normally favorable setting. 

However, the Manila anti-Vietnam riot is not to be explained 
in terms of its “organizers”. It cannot be isolated as a curious 
aberration prompted by a band of cynical political opportu- 


nists. Quite possibly this was the case! But the error comes 


in the interpretation we give to the probabilites. We are un- 
prepared to recognize the revolutionary bias of great masses of 
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young people around the world today. 1s it a majority? Who 
knows? (I doubt it, if Europe and North America are samples!) 
But an impressive proportion of adolescents and young adults 
in all countries are “near-communist” in their hopes for society 
and in their evaluation of the world political scene. 


This is especially true of the so-called “developing” countries, 
where what is developing the fastest is the problem of hunger 
and urban despair. It is a well-known fact that the gap between 
rich and poor nations is increasing in spite of inter-governmen- 
tal efforts of technical assistance and national foreign aid. 
Young people put the blame not only on the derisory pittance 
governments set aside for aid but on the not-so-charitable 
paternalism this represents. In addition, the programs of techni- 
cal assistance are either too piece-meal to be really helpful or 
too demanding to receive serious support. To picture private 
enterprise investing the money, creating the jobs and sharing 
the profits on such a scale as is immediately required by many 
nations is too ludicrous to mention. 

The extent to which the people of “developing” countries 
have been crudely and brutally exploited sharpens the intensity 
of socialist conviction. It remains nakedly visible in the stan- 
dards of housing, transportation, employment, and alimentation 
still imposed by merciless poverty. Illustrations can be seen in 
many capitals of the world: working children loaded down like 
donkeys, broken-down buses crammed dangerously with impa- 
tient crowds, people returning to dark hovels after seeing Darn 
that Cat or The Sound of Music. 

My colleague, Professor Mauricio Lopez of Argentina, writes 
that more than 50% of the Latin American population over 6 
years of age is illiterate. The average annual per capita income 
in Latin America is figured at about $290, although perhaps 
three-quarters of the people live on $80 or less because of the 
unequal distribution. There is also “lack of diversification of 
agriculture, insufficient cash for internal spending and compe- 
titive international buying, weak (though promising) regional 
trade agreements, and a crippling trade system with developed 
nations, chiefly, of course, the United States.” The military 
expenditure is a great burden designed chiefly to prevent reform. 
The population increase is 3% annually, about the highest in 
the world. The average daily calory intake is 1200 instead of 
2400 or the USA average of 3500. About 10% of the population 
owns 90% of the land. There is a “brain-drain” of well-educated 
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Latin Americans to good jobs (and sometimes political refuge) 
in North America and Europe. Is it any wonder that young 
people find hope only in radical social measures? 


To point out the errors of Communism is vain because in 
the Third World young people know them through their own 
criticism and personal contact with Communists. They are 
constant prey to Communist “evangelists” and often recognize 
the imperialism of Communist neighbors. They hope for some- 
thing better than Communism, not just something against Com- 
munism. By the only definition they know, “capitalism” means 
the interests of a few at the expense of the many. None but 
the most class-conscious will accept such a basis for organizing 
the new nations. Youth have too much hope and vision for that. 

In most places youth have no experience of capitalism mo- 
dified by legislation and rendered advantageous for the public 
good. For one thing, they have not had this kind of capitalism 
in the Third World, where monopolies have controlled trade, 
wages, and investment. For another, the people they have 
known from “capitalist” countries often have reinforced the 
_ image of white racism. Young people have seen the revolution 
happen, have benefited by its limited gains, and suffered its 
discipline of austerity. They find it more degrading to accept 
a benevolent condescension than to renounce some of the per- 
sonal advantages of individualism. | 


They might be wrong some of the time. Families often are 
dispossessed summarily of businesses, homes, and a standard of 
living which had distinct social and cultural values. The per- 
sonality cult of a revolutionary hero sometimes results in irra- 
tional exercise of power. The radical disturbance of a colonia- 
list equilibrium can be followed by administrative and execu- 
tive inefficiency. The subtle revenge of financial giants and 
offended parliaments can accelerate the spread of misery. 

But the masses in the Third World have always lived with 
sorrow. They understand, now, some of the changes possible 
for a better life, and they know that someone will have to pay 
the price. 

Thus, many young people find it intellectually impossible to 
face the future without Karl Marx. This does not mean that 
they are Communists. Nor that they agree in all things with 
Marx. It does not mean that they are atheists. But it does mean 
that they respect the historical socialist development to which 
Marx belonged, that they repudiate capitalism as defined in p 
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text-books or as witnessed in colonialism, and that they despair 
of significant economic change without the political power 
necessary to force a change in economic and social structures. 

They are not party Communists, nor even pro-Communists. 
They are “near-Communists”, and therefore very often the most 
experienced critics of Communism. They are “revolutionary”’ 
in the sense that they predict the future of the Third, World 
in terms of some kind of socialism and in the sense that they 
are trying to express their spiritual freedom and political adult- 
hood. This is why they cannot follow one or another of the great 
powers like docile marionettes. They want to be responsible 
for their own decisions in a cooperative world. They want to 
be heard by the minority of people between the ages of 50 and 
70 who hold the power and who tend to select their leaders 
for them. In Manila and in every capital of the Third World, 
young adult and student protest is to be taken seriously as a 
sign of the times. 


A picture of “Youth and Revolution” today permits the 
following generalizations for the age bracket of 15 to 35: 


1. Many young people are informed. They are very close to 
the realities which appear in the statistics on hunger, em- 
ployment, literacy, political rights, etc. This is their intellec- 
tual world. 


2. Many people are asking questions. Why is it that economic 
or political opportunity is often strictly limited to a few? 
Need it be so in an age when so much technical knowledge 
is available? 


3. Many young people are mobile, inventive, and tough enough 
to get something done. They can say and do things with 
less prudence and discretion than their seniors. They can 
be counted on to pay with their person some of the costs 
involved in change. 


Of course, there is another side to the picture. Many young 
people are disoriented, confused, sick—because of the tensions 
and contradictions of the times and just because they are hu- 
man. Others are silent and watchful. Others are fanatics. Still 
others are only interested in their personal projects and pro- 
blems (like their parents). But current trends point to at least 
a strong minority of youth today who will fight as best they 
can for a better life for all. 
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The Manifesto of the Young World Assembly organized by 
the Food and Agricultural Organization at Rome on October 
16, 1965 reads as follows: 

“,.. The earth is ruled mainly by people out of touch with 
the young world. They know that men starve and die in mil-- 
lions. But they think it more important to make guns, bombs,,. 
warships, rockets, to send us to fight one another, than to pro- 
vide seeds and water, schools and hospitals, so that we mightt 
feed and serve one another. 

“Twenty years ago today, men of foresight set up the Food! 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, to lead! 
the attack on hunger. Many eat better than they would have 
done without it. Yet, after 20 years, there are more hungry’ 
people than ever before. In another 20 years’ time, if we do nott 
act, there will be yet more, famine will haunt many lands andi 
we shall be fighting one another again. We must prevent suchi 
an outcome through the mobilization of the young world. 

“Know your power and know what you must do. 

“If you live in a rich country, you have wealth to share.. 
Tell your fellow countrymen about the hunger in others lands.. 
Demand of your governments that much more of the nations’’ 
wealth—very many billions of dollar’s worth—should go to 
world development. 

“If you live in a poor country, demand adequate food for: 
your fellows. Do not turn your backs on the land and people: 
who provide the food; instead, work with them for rural deve-: 
lopment. Plan with them, so that starting with what little they: 
have, they themselves can develop in body and in spirit. 

“If your are educated in special knowledge and skills, do not. 
accept the old priorities. Know that science and technology, 
which can send men into space, need only to be released into 
the poor lands to work even greater miracles. See that your 
skills are used to help the needy. 

“If you are a young parent, resolve to end the Suffering of 
children. Know, too, how to plan the size of your family, so 
that the progress of all is not compromised. ; 

“Let us all make plain to the rulers that the division of the 
world into rich and poor must end and that we know that 
efforts equivalent to the many billions of dollars wasted on 
armaments, are needed to develop the world. Let them know, 
too, that if political or financial systems prevent a just distribu- 
tion of food and wealth, those systems must be replaced...” 
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A true mobilization of youth by the churches might help the 
realization of these politely worded but radical suggestions. 

“Revolution” was a key word at the World Council of Chur- 
ches’ Church and Society Conference in July, 1966, in which 
25 youth were fully involved with the 400 other participants. 
There was talk of “a theology of revolution’. But no one de- 
fined what was meant, and many misunderstandings resulted. 

“Revolution” means a disposition to turn a new page. It does 
not necessarily mean a readiness to knife somebody. Is not 
bloodshed implied in the force necessary to preserve the status 
quo? Is there not human loss through endemic injustice? Is 
the brutality of ignorance, hunger, and “righteous” wars not as 
despicable and violent as armed revolt? 

“Revolution” is a description of social hope, and youth pro- 
test today means supporting the policies of social renewal. It 
means that the power of arrest should be in the interest of the 
people. It means that the institutions of government—including 
legislation and law enforcement—should be responsible to the 
people and dedicated to their development. It means that the 
force by which a society maintains itself should be directed to 
the future and to the overcoming of fundamental indignities 
within the society. 

Camilo Torres, the Catholic priest killed in guerilla fighting 
in Colombia at the age of 37, was one of those who felt that 
the time for armed action had come. The damage done by 
hesitation in men of good will and peace is perhaps greater 
today than the damages of careless uprising. Martin Luther 
King has shown that there are other means of exerting force 
for change as long as there is reasonable chance of attaining 
specific results. 

The fact of the matter is that something like 40 million 
people die annually because of hunger or malnutrition, even 
though our generation has the means to feed everyone. Cyber- 
netics and automation help the rich nations get ever further 
ahead, while trade and manufacturing are weighted against the 
poorer nations. Widespread famine for two-thirds of humanity 
has been predicted by 1980 if present trends continue. Accord- 
ing to Professor René Dumont, the present crisis requires 30 
to 40 billion dollars by 1970, and 100 billion by 1980 for indus- 
trialization and scientific agriculture. Instead of considering the 
Third World a cheap source of raw materials and a passive 
market for consumer goods, we must think of it as a partner 
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capable of competitive production and mutual agreement on) 
favorable trade. | 

The rich must agree to higher taxes, not less, as a way to: 
security and peace. The principle of subsidies which make: 
possible economic justice in most countries must be considered! 
on a world scale. Planning done within boundaries must now’ 
be conceived across boundaries, not because every person in: 
the world can be supported at the same level, but because: 
every national or regional economic system must be as healthy: 
and life-sustaining as possible. 

“Revolution” does not mean street-fighting so much as an. 
active and efficient world solidarity. But the stupid intransi-: 
gence and moral particularism of “privilege”? can make popular’ 
violence a necessary option. Tragedy must beget tragedy. Since: 
individual and collective good-will alone cannot produce far-. 
reaching results, governmental responsibility becomes clear. 
And to move governments, a new political attitude is necessary. 
Youth can help by forming a world lobby for international eco- 
- nomic justice. 

As Professor André Philip has written, there are factors that. 
make it likely that revolution will come by radical technical 
change and non-violence. Thus, new totalitarianism and the 
loss of personal liberty and responsibility are not inevitable 
components of a revolutionary strategy. Most concerned young 
people want the right to food, health, and education for all, 
which does not mean a new captivity of the human spirit. What 
it does mean is a priority on economic justice now by youth. 
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YOUTFH: 

FROM TIN CUPS 
TO POLITICS 

By PIETER BOUMAN 


Youth must seek to deal not only with the needs but with 
he trade and international economic structures of society, i.e. 
vith the political aspects of the problem. Political concem, 
1OWever, seems to be “out” at most levels. People are not very 
nterested in politics (at local elections in Britain sometimes not 
nore than 30% of the people actually vote; for national elec- 
ions this percentage is a higher 65%-75%). There is little diffe- 
ence in the politics of the governing party and of the opposi- 
ion in most Western countries concerning such issues as fo- 
eign policy and aid. 

What are we aiming at in youth work? Many people com- 
jain that youth organizations are too small. In Latin America 
or example such organizations reach not more than 1-2% of 
he youth population. Is this not an indication of the fact that 
nost of these organizations are out of touch with youth? It is 
1 fact that the existing youth organizations are not overflowing 
vith revolutionary ideas or vitality. On the contrary! 

What we need therefore are pressure groups made up of 
yeople recognizing the necessity of this new involvement. Pres- 
ure groups working through mass media, Parliament and 
Congress, charities and churches. 

Youth participation in conferences and in similar activities 
nust become genuine, voting participation. 
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Youth should, on the national level influence. public opinion 
concerning present and proposed government policies. Whe 
is their role against the background of world development? | 
the role of “enlightened self-interest’? on. the side of the dona 
dominating the interests of the receiver? Youth leaders ca 
place primary emphasis on: 

— study programmes on the issues of development in the: 
Own country; 

— popularization of UN reports dealing with developmen 
and hunger; 

— organization of a national conference in preparation for tn 
3rd UNCTAD conference in New Delhi and the secom 
World Food Congress; 

— communicating the results of such studies and conference 
to their churches, committees and to the national press s 
as to confront governments and political parties as well a 

~ labour and management with these issues; 

— publicizing issues through regular articles; 

— attacking continuously and relentlessly all one-sided infon 
mation by protest letters to the editor. 

In many countries protest demonstrations organized by youtt 
and students are an almost daily event. Anti-nuclear weapons: 
anti-Vietnam, anti-war, etc. Britain has great experience iil 
“hunger marches”. Many people say that this is a childisk 
approach. But is this not also a “desperate” search by youm 
people for a new language? Let us be honest. Scientific report 
in papers and reviews, the noise of the many solemn assenmy 
blies of outstanding world-leaders, etc., have not really mobi 
lized public opinion. Some young people have realized this and 
they do not accept excuses any longer. They want to tackll 
the issue in this way now. For them it is a new language. 

At a big ecumenical youth conference held in Lausanne iti 
1960, the youth called on the churches “to influence publié 
opinion for enlarging aid from 1% to 5%’. 

If we look back to see whether the churches have done thii 
we have to say “no”. The same can be said of many othe 
organizations, both secular and religious. 

Youth organizations should: 

— press for an international development plan; 

— study how to transfer armament funds to development; 

— press for a new basis for development (solidarity—mankina 
is One great community). 
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On a practical level, youth and student organizations should 
econsider all financial ties with banks whose investment poli- 
ies are known to be not in keeping with development criteria 
e.g. Committee of Conscience Against Apartheid in the USA). 

While pressing governments and public opinion concerning 
urther increase of aid, youth and student organizations should 
onsider the importance of a symbolic gesture by which they 
vould give a similar percentage of their own budgets to inter- 
ational organizations for development as they are asking their 
ountries to give from the national budget. 


In all this we should continually demythologise the language 
f great reports and speeches. What do people mean when 
hey use the term aid? Is private investment rightly called aid? 
\re the military contributions rightly called aid? Can we speak 
bout aid if a high percentage of the money received has to be 
ised to pay off interest on earlier loans? The rich nations 
oast about their development aid programmes while in actual 
act the developing countries receive very little. 


An extra problem is the fact that so much aid is politically 
ed aid. This is true for both the Western and Eastern world. 


The total picture seems to be gloomy, sombre, not to say 
espairing! The basic question for youth organizations to ask 
3: Is there a world-wide community and fellowship or not? 
‘he real tension we face, therefore, is structural. The developed 
ations should be willing to institute structural changes in their 
conomies in response to the progress of developing nations. 
hey must also strive for the restructuring of the national 
conomy. 

Concerning development aid there is a complete lack of 
ong-term thinking in the Western countries. Year after year 
arliaments are discussing the millions of guilders, D-marks, 
rancs or pounds that should or should not go to assistance. 
fouth organizations should press for long-term planning. We 
ave five and seven year plans in our national economies, why 
ot on a world-wide scale? 


Youth organizations should also dramatize the immense 
mount of money that is wasted on armaments. Figures are 
ot readily available but in general one may say that guns go 
bove butter and rockets above aid programmes. Even worse, 
>cent years have seen a continuous cutback in aid in favour 

military expenditure. 
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The growing defence expenditure of many developing nation 
stems from the failure of the big powers to work out som 
basis for disarmament. The whole economic effort of develop 
ing nations would take on a new look if the vast resource 
channelled into nuclear armaments were used for purposes « 

peaceful development. | | 

Youth groups can make use of the following facts and figure 
concerning military expenditure and development aid: 

For the USSR, we only have the figures for national securii 
and defence but we will compare them with the total budge 

1963 13.900 million roubles on total of 86.200 million 

1964 13.290 million roubles on total of 91.384 million 

1965 12.289 million roubles on total of 99.536 million 

Also from France we have no figures on the total amoum 
of foreign aid compared with defence but a comparison « 
these figures with the buget is self-explanatory. The figure 
available to us date from 1964: 


military expenditure — 19.187 million francs 
special appropriations 2.881 million francs 
total budget 90.641 million francs 


Our figures for the US are the estimates for 1967 and, du 
to the political situation, it is expected that these estimate 
are modest: 


national security $ 60,541 million 
international affairs $ 4,117 million 
space technology $ 5,300 million 
total budget $ 112,847 million 


The “Food for Peace” estimates for 1967 are $1,539 milliom 
and those for AID $2,200 million. © ? 
The figures for the UK are also very significant: 


defence 1964/65 £1,930 million 
defence 1965/66 £1,692 million 

: (total budget £7,134 million) 
estimate 1970 — £2,045 million 


These issues are only a few of those that ought to be taker 
into consideration when we speak about the involvement o: 
youth. Here and there people have had a go at it. There is tho 
“Candy Bar Protest’”” movement in the U.S., in the Netherland: 
19 political and religious youth organizations sent in Octobe: 
1965 a petition to the members of Parliament requesting more 
aid to the developing countries so that the Dutch would react 
at least one percent of the national income over the next few 
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years. More recently in Great Britain, in July 1966, the Youth 
Against Hunger people brought together forty new members 
of Parliament and invited them to discuss the whole question 
of development with the economist Barbara Ward. 
The Youth Department of the World Council of Churches 
had as a theme for its European Autumn Consultation in 1966 
“International Economic Justice’, which will also be the De- 
partment’s emphasis during the coming years. 

Things are moving but we will have to keep up the pressure 
—the gap is widening daily! 


PTS ee = 
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SOCIALISM 
AS RELIGION 


By GEORGE SHEPHERD 


There has emerged in the Western world among democrati« 
socialists the general agreement that socialism is to be achievec 
because it is an ethically desirable and reasonable social system 
rather than either an inevitable or scientific way of life. 

Therefore in assessing socialism in Africa or elsewhere it is 
well to distinguish between the value assumptions or the ethics: 
of socialism and the method of socialism. Too little attention is: 
paid these days in Africa or elsewhere to the need for wide 
agreement on undergirding value assumptions. | 

In Africa it is especially important that the ethical basis of 
socialism be examined both from a cultural and religious point 
of view, as these are the two prime sources of ethics in modern 
African society. Yet while there has been considerable exami- 
nation of the basis of socialism from a cultural point of view; 
i.e., the “communocracy” of Toure and “Ujamaa” of Nyerere; 
there has been little attention given to the religious source of 
ethical values that are significant in the initial choice of social- 
ism and the form of socialist organization to be developed. 

This is surprising since many of the present leaders of the 
African revolution came to their socialism from a moral reli- 
gious point of view. Their early training in mission schools gave 
men like Julius Nyerere and Kwame Nkrumah a strong reli- 
gious view. Nkrumah speaks in his autobiography of the appeal 
of the priesthood for him but finds a chance to go to America: 
and prepare for political leadership and abandons the idea. 
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Nyerere taught in a Catholic Secondary School. Kenneth 
<aunda was a lay preacher, and among the Moslems there are 
nany like Abubakar Balewa of Nigeria and Sadig el Mahdi of 
he Sudan, for whom Islam is a way of life. 

However, with the exception of Leopold Sedar-Senghor, Pre- 
ident of Senegal, there has been very little attempt, to relate 
he principles of religious conviction to the problems of building 
| Socialist society. In speaking of the Teilhard de Chardin 
sonception of the synthesis of “the Christian God on High and 
he Marxist God of the future”, Senghor says, “It can revolu- 
ionize philosophy and the sciences. For those who, like most 
yf us, are believers, it introduces not only the spirit but freedom 


it the heart of the matter—without abandoning the dialectical | 


nethod. While allowing us to keep the positive contributions 
f Socialism, it justifies our faith. Just as Christians have at- 
empted a constructive critique of Socialism, Moslems have now 
tarted a similar study of European (including Marxist) con- 
ributions. We shall name Sheik Abdan, Al Afghani and Moha- 
ned Iqbal. Their objective is to open Islam to the contemporary 
vorld without decreasing its spiritual zeal.” 


Despite the great respect Senghor has achieved, his religious 


approach to Socialism has not been widely followed on the 
\frican Continent. References are made to the importance of 
he religious traditions in Nkrumah’s “consciencism”, and the 
<enya statement of “African socialism” contains a passing 
eference to religion as a “fundamental force in African tradi- 
ional life’? that “will be a prominent feature of African social- 

m.”’ But no attempt is made to justify this controversial state- 
nent. Julius Nyerere’s Ujamaa socialism is based on ethical 
winciples which are derived from religious convictions but he 
Joes not, demonstrate this relationship. The reason for this is in 
yart the fact that Socialism has developed in the world as 
wimarily a secular faith. In many respects it has taken on an 
inti-traditional religious character and has sought to confine 
eligious belief to other-worldly considerations. 

In part, this defection from the religious to a secular approach 
o Socialism can be attributed to colonial Christianity. Under 
‘olonialism the Christian Church became a kind of state reli- 
tion used by the colonizers as a means of penetration of other 
vultures, and their subjection as well as conversion. Nearly all 
of Africa’s nationalist leaders who were early converts to 
Christianity have recounted incidents when they were humil- 
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iated by the colonial arrogance of the servants of the Churct 
that had given them a faith and an education. Ezekiel Mphahle: 
le in his autobiography, Down Second Avenue, speaks for thi 
African intellectuals when he says, regarding his own disillusiom 
ment over the impotence of the Christian Church in Soutt 
Africa against the white lies of “Christian trusteeship” an« 
“white guardianship”, “the Church has become a symbol of the 
dishonesty of the West. I’m still suspending belief and disbelie 
as far as the necessity or uselessness of organized religion goes.’ 
Thus the hypocrisies and weakness of colonial Christianity) 
despite its many contributions to African society, have created 
an attitude among many Africans that if the Christian religion 
is not synonymous with colonialism it is nevertheless linked tc 
the Western system rather than the African. As has been notec 
many times, Islam does not suffer from this cultural and raciai 
association. 

However, a more significant cause of defection from the 
religious to the secular is the close association of the socialis; 
movement with the rationalist and agnostic spirit of the scien: 
tific age. This is especially noted in Marxism, but Anglo-Amer-: 
ican Fabian Socialism, despite its moralistic foundations in 
Charles Kingsley and Robert Owen, has also taken a seculan 
direction. | 

African Socialism as a recent consciously-articulated ideology) 
naturally reflects this rationalist attitude, sharply separating reli- 
gious and secular belief. Nevertheless, if Africans mean what 
they say about developing their own culture and political ideas 
instead of reflecting European attitudes, perhaps they will find 
in their own religious view of the social order a more profound 
base for socialism. 

Africa has arrived in the meta-political debate at a propitious: 
time for this task. Religious systems such as Christianity and! 
Islam have reformed not only their social attitudes but also) 
their narrow theological perspectives. The social and scientific: 
revolution has had a very profound impact upon their venerable: 
institutions and dogmas. The theology and ethics of the New: 
Theologian has no more relation to medieval dogma or Biblical! 
fundamentalism than the jet airplane has to the horse and! 
buggy. 

Religious socialism must start from the propositions of faith.. 
This possibility has been restored by the new advances in phi-- 
losophy and theology that have confronted with new vigor most: 
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of the serious questions raised by the Age of Reason. Those 
who disagree must at least consider the writings of modem 
theologians such as Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Jacques 
Maritain, Teilhard de Chardin, Martin Buber, and Erich Fromm. 
One finds that most skeptics in the Socialist camp have not 
seriously considered these ideas and simply dismiss such spec- 
ulations out of hand in the rationalist tradition of the Socialist 
faith, and the mistaken belief that rationalism provides modern 
man with an adequate scale of values and ethical system. 

Religious socialism is not, confined to the Biblical tradition. 
Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Shintoism have all produced 
important Socialist thought. Significantly, theological differences 
are not as important as culture in producing different ap- 
proaches to socialism. The common starting point, a belief in 
a Divine Providence that cares about Man’s success or failure 
and provides all men with a certain insight and special grace 
in overcoming immense obstacles to the good life, is a unifying — 
belief linking various traditions of religious socialist thought 
together. | 

The religious socialist approach is able to avoid what has 
been the major shortcoming of Socialism and other modem 
political movements in terms of metapolitics. The primary va- 
lues of social systems cannot be derived from Man himself 
since, as Tillich and Buber have so well demonstrated, our 
natures are partially inscrutable and undefinable to ourselves. 
The measurement of who we are and what we might become 
must be found at, least in part in the ground of Ultimate Being 
outside Man himself. Our existence and our meaning lie both 
within this secular existence and beyond this time and place 
in the mind and purpose of the great Creator of all universes. 

Socialism, in its pre-occupation with the good life here and 
now for all, has usually ignored this spiritual dimension and 
made Man himself the measure of all things. This has not only 
produced a narrow materialist value-structure but has also 
created, as Reinhold Niebuhr’s thought so well explains, Uto- 
pian expectations of Man’s response to improved social condi- 
tions. When increased wages and educational opportunity did 
not result in a new Man of greater intelligence and generosity, — 
disillusionment set in. The real source of the difficulty, Man’s 
imperfect nature, was not recognized by the rationalist Uto- 
pians. Much of the despair found in modern intellectualism is 
a product of this misplaced confidence in materialistic and 
humanistic metapolitics that has assumed naively that improv- 
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ed living conditions could bring a complete resolution to the 
conflicts and evils of this world. 

Among the older states the impact of two World Wars on 
Socialist Utopian expectations has been particularly destructive 
and has led to a wide loss of confidence in Man’s rationai 
powers to control his social environment and primitive passions: 
The new states of Africa may escape the worst effects of Worle 
War, yet face immense difficulties in overcoming their basi« 
poverty and neo-dependency upon great powers. The force o» 
disillusionment created by Utopian expectations can quickly 
produce a similar result unless Socialist thought is grounded in 
a more realistic view of Man’s nature and destiny than is off 
fered by purely materialist and positivist Socialist thought. 


A religious Socialist view can be realistic about human nature 
and its possibilities because, while accepting the necessity of 
material development, it insists that these changes are signifi- 
cant only as conditions for an improved spiritual life. It is 
only through the gradually changing spirit of Man that the 
most intractable human conflicts and problems can hope to be 
resolved. It may take generations to produce significant change: 
thus great patience is required. As long as there is progress 
toward the liberation of Man’s spirit from the bondage of po- 
verty, exploitation and ignorance, faith in ultimate victory of 
the spiritual over the material can be maintained. However, iff 
the end is primarily material achievement, the means become 
the ends, and disillusionment is inevitable. Thus, in the final) 
analysis, the issue between materialism and the religious view 
is one of ends. If Man’s vision is true he can maintain his pur- 
pose through the complexity and limitations of immediate 
achievements to ultimate victory over seemingly intractable 
problems of development. 


Spiritual growth is found in evolutionary change, as Pierre: 
Teilhard de Chardin argues in his Phenomenon of Man, rathert 
than in revolution, although the social revolution must take: 
place to permit spiritual transformation. This religious view iss 
progressive. Moving from a very primitive awareness of his: 
environment in the Stone Age to the last 5,000 years, Man’s: 
consciousness of God and his purpose in creation has evolved! 
from fear and superstition to prophetic revelation and well-: 
defined ethical systems. His failures to live the demands of his: 
new spiritual consciousness are tragic, yet the prospect remains: 
of even greater relevation and consciousness in the future that: 
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will create the capacity for organizing social life along the lines 
demanded by the ethics of religious knowledge and inspiration. 

A second major failure of materialistic socialism has been 
its loss of the universal perspective and degeneration into 
national cultural Socialism. The materialist approach has not 
been able to resist successfully the pressures of modern national- 
ism which defines and limits man in terms of his membership in 
the nation-state. While Socialism was conceived in universal 
humanistic terms, it lost sight of these under the stress of giving 
recognition to human rights in the national framework. Those 
outside of this framework of national cultural identity have 
been regarded as foreigners or outsiders without the same 
claims upon the necessities of the good life. 

A value system of cultural identity as English, French, or 
African becomes the basic metapolitics of Socialism and uni-° 
versal man is relegated to an abstraction, respected but irrel- 
evant to major decisions. Thus Socialism, like Liberalism before 
it, succumbed to the pressures of Nationalism. The most extreme 
form of this has been the national-socialism of Fascism, built 
on racial and cultural imperialistic myths. 

The religious view is opposed to culture cultism. It is founded 
on the essense of Man, not the ethnocentric expression of his 
aspirations as found in Americanism, Stalinism, or Nkrumahism. 
This essence is the reflection of the Divine Image in all human 
beings. Unless we preserve confidence in the ultimate reality 
of the abstract idea of equality and unity of all men, it is easily 
lost in our pre-occupation with our immediate material and 
cultural surroundings. 

African socialism contains some of these seeds of ethno- 
centrism on a continental basis. Among a few of the Negritude 
writers there is found the idea that to be black is to be among 
the elect, But more dangerous are the Messianic cults being 
built around certain leaders that portray them as a kind of 
“second coming” for Africa. These ‘state’ religious ideologies 
have begun to take on some of the totalitarian characteristics 
of communism and fascism, rooting out heretical opposition 
and monotonously proclaiming the virtue of “the new Saviour’ 
and demanding submission by all to the new council of the 
elect, i.e., the Executive Committee of the single Party. 

_ The feeling we have for the state can become a substitute 
for the religious view, especially when the religious outlook is 
at a low level of development. Man’s nature yearns for pro- 
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tection against adversity and assurance for the future. At ; 
primitive level religious beliefs offer this type of security 
Modern man finds greater fulfilment of this security urge in the 
state, and herein lies much of the basis for the secular religiom 
of Nationalism. Yet, as Eric Fromm has shown, the deepes: 
origins of faith are’ not security urges or a “Father Image” 
Mature religion rests on faith in ultimate truth and its rele: 
vance to the fulfilment of life in every human condition. It, is 
the acknowledgement of the sovereignty of God over all his 
creation and the recognition of the permeation of the materia: 
by the spiritual. National Socialism degenerates into idolatry 
of the State and creates false demi-gods who make their own 
law in defiance of universal and essential law. 

The greatest challenge to true religion arises from this secu: 
larization of the security urge. Religion itself needs first tc 
throw away this primitive crutch that Dietrich Bonhoeffer Sci 
well described as “religiosity”, offering men cheap security an¢ 
peace of mind amidst their troubles, and stand firmly upon the 
ground of ultimate being and truth pervading all life and reality. 
Speaking of the ungodliness of the world in a new light, Bon-- 
hoeffer said, “Now that it has come of age, the world is more 
godless and perhaps it is for that very reason nearer to God! 
than ever before.” A religion of this calibre can undergird the 
secular system of socialism rather than compete with it. 

‘Thus it has been the failure of religion and Socialism that 
has led us to the modern unhappy dichotomy in which Social-- 
ism offers security in this world through the state and religiom 
is driven to the periphery, retaining authority only over what-- 
ever life may be beyond. Socialism cannot succeed apart fromi 
a religious view and mature religion necessitates a socialist! 
world view. However, lest success be considered a final criterat 
for political belief it must be added that upholding what is true: 
and just despite its unpopularity is justification enough for any’ 
man. | | 

The pressures on the new states and their leaders, who are: 
involved in the struggle to provide the simple essentials of’ 
material well-being for their peoples, to forget these ultimate: 
truths and values are immense. However, they have emerged at. 
a point in the scientific and religious debate which makes it. 
possible for them to be more profound in their perspectives. 
Religious thought, has been forced to adjust to the findings of’ 
modern science and to the demands for social justice. Secular | 
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evolutionary groups can no longer claim to have a monopoly 
xf concern for the common man and those who are enslaved 
oO systems of exploitation and imperialism. 

The religious view can be both revolutionary regarding so- 
ial change and optimistically evolutionary about the future of 
nen under Divine Providence. Within the religious view resides 
he best hope we have for maintaining the universal and human- 
stic truths that preserve us against the perils of modern ty- 
anny and move us toward a universal society that in faith we 
~an believe is a possibility for the human race. 


If religious socialism is to be relevant in Africa and elsewhere 
t must not only point to the failure of secular socialism but 
answer a number of basic questions. The demonstration of the 
-elationship between faith and social development has hardly 
begun. | 

The nature of the inner essence of Man must be redefined to 
show the significance of the individual in the sight of God 
whether he lives in a bush hut or a new ministerial mansion. 
What is the meaning of Divine image and its relationship to 
sur failures and sinful behaviour? Is the ethic of Socialism, 
“obtain for others what you would have for yourself’, too idea- 
listic for human behaviour? A socialism based upon faith must 
provide some significant answers to these questions if it is to 
deal adequately with the issues raised by social development. 


The nature of the State takes on special significance among 
new nations who are still establishing their constitutional 
foundations. There is no question of unlimited power on this 
earth from the standpoint of faith, for the definition, direction, 
and limitation of secular power has always been a primary 
obligation of religious thought. The long struggle between 
Church and State experienced in the West need not be repeated 
and indeed the knowledge gained can be used to advantage. 
But the issues are far from settled. And they will be found to 
be especially acute among new African nations who must cen- 
tralize political authority, and use political power vigorously 
to achieve economic and social progress. Such socialist plan- 
ning will have few constitutional and countervailing restraints 
upon power. Thus the values and loyalties of those who exer- 
cise power will be of critical importance. What conception of 
human rights will they have? How deep will their loyalty be 
to democratic ideals of free expression and opposition? Will 
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minority racial, religious and culture groups receive just treat 
ment before this new power and law? 


In the application of social planning in rapidly developim 
societies, important value criteria are always operating thoug: 
they may not be explicit. Many statements of the priorities ii 
economic planning and education have been made in African 
socialist terms. Yet many questions have arisen concernin\ 
priorities and methods that can only be settled in terms a 
value assumptions that precede rational planning. What. is thi 
balance to be struck between individual preferences in employ 
ment and artistic expression and the need for maximum pro 
duction? How much recognition of traditional values such al 
tribal land ownership and cattle-raising can be maintainec 
under population and industrial pressures? Should the minima 
education of this generation be sacrificed for the developmen) 
of a highly-trained elite of the next generation? What provii 
sions are made for the unemployed and school leavers whose 
sense of rootless frustration under urbanization pressures cons: 
titutes one of the gravest problems of areas of rapid sociai 
change? The marginal utility and input-output equations o? 
economic planning only provide the tools to meet these pro: 
blems and not the answers to basic value judgements that must 
be made first. 

Africa and the new nations are rushing ahead, as they must: 
but without deep satisfactory reflection on these questions. The 
“scientific socialists’? say there are simple, direct answers to 
these questions based upon the truths of dialectical materialisny 
easily available to those who accept the assumptions of 
Marxist-Leninism. But those who believe that Socialism is not! 
a science with automatic answers but an “infinitely desirable” 
social system that must use science on the basis of hard ethical! 
choices, must follow a different route. They must “grope for-- 
ward” as President Nyerere has said, to find the truth for them-- 
selves in this world from the standpoint of their own beliefs, 
history, and human conditions. 
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KYRIE ELEISON 
By ALBERT 
~ VAN DEN HEUVEL 


It was our idea that I should write about the theological 


implications of hunger, but I found that I could not do tt. 
What follows are the preparatory notes which I have collected 
over the last weeks. 


1. 
2. 
D. 


Today 15,000 people died of hunger. 

Today probably 10,000 children died of hunger. 

I said to my wife at breakfast, “Why do you eat that old 
piece of bread? We don’t have a famine here.’ She smiled. 
My son of three: ‘I don’t want to eat! I don’t want to eat 
again.” My wife: “You are not hungry because you have 
eaten too much candy.’ 

Today probably 10,000 children died of hunger. 

The friends of Job said to him, ‘In famine He will redeem 
you from death.’ Who wants to be a friend of Job? 


. The Church has prayed for centuries, “Give us today our 


daily bread.” When that prayer became problematic because 
bread was also secured without prayer, the theologians said 
that a better translation was, ‘Give us today our bread for 
tomorrow.’ And then the planners took away the need for 
that prayer. If there is no bread tomorrow, we'll eat some- 
thing else! 
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10. 
11. 


«14, 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
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. To pray ‘Give us our daily bread’ and to forget to share 


it when our prayer is answered, is blasphemy. For the rich 
and overfed: Don’t call down judgement on yourselves. 
Let’s abolish the Lord’s Prayer. 


Bonhoeffer said, ‘Only he who shouts for the Jews may 
sing Gregorian chants.’ Implication: only he who shares 
his bread may come to the Lord’s table. Let’s abolish the 
Eucharist. 


Probably 10,000 children died today of hunger. 


The principle of the welfare state, in which all citizens 
share the food, is now accepted by all. Few people would 
like to abolish that national planning. Most people are 
willing to pay taxes for that reason. We take responsibility 
for the hungry in our land! 


To establish a welfare system for the whole world, in 
which all have sufficient to eat, is nonsense, political sui- 
cide, optimism. Nobody would like to have that planned 
internationally. Nobody would be so crazy as to pay taxes 
for that. We don’t take responsibility for the hungry of the 
world! 3 3 


Lord, we thank Thee that we are born in a land of plenty, 
where we can destroy some of the surplus food we do not | 
need. We thank Thee, O Lord, that we are not hungry, that 
our children do not rot away in famine but have more than 
they can possibly eat. Lord, we are grateful for democracy, 
that we are given a share in the decision-making process 
and so receive new responsibilities. We thank Thee that 
we have the knowledge and the means to feed all. O Lord, 
feed Thou the hungry. Amen. 


From a leaflet: ‘An absolute priority for our church is 
to build new sanctuaries in new neighbourhoods. Let us 
express the depth of our faith in the beauty of God’s house.’ 
see 2. | 

Plato wanted to have begging condemned by law. © 

Cum esuriente panem suum dividat (Stoa). 

The gnostics taught that hunger was a blessing because it 
liberated people from their desires and brought them closer 
to God. A pseudo-gnostic argument: Do we know what 
we do when we give aid to hungry countries? 
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During the winter of 1944-1945 I was hungry. We lived on 
a bowl of soup and one piece of bread a day. One day my 
mother had some pies and made me take one to my grand- 
mother. I ate it all on the way, and told my parents that I 
had been attacked on the road. I loved my grandmother, 
but hunger is stronger than love. 


Jeremiah is a hunger prophet. The word he uses means 
famine. It is one of three eschatological punishments God 
sends to the unfaithful: 

The couple arrested in Amsterdam in 1945 for having eaten 
part of their own child, who had died of hunger, were 
acquitted without trial. After they had been fed by the 
police, they showed immense remorse. 


Hunger in the Old Testament is differently understood, 
according to the situation of the hungry. It can be divine 
punishment, it can be a redemptive humiliation, it can 
also be the promising situation God will visit when He 
comes. In other words, the Old Testament did not know 
what to do about it either. In any case, it was terrible. 


The bell rang during that winter we had nothing to eat. 
On the doorstep stood one of the most respected men in 
our town, a Professor of Law. He had resigned because 
of the anti-Jewish law in education. Looking at me through 
his gold-rimmed glasses, he very kindly—and very remotely 
at the same time—inquired, ‘Would you ask your mother 
whether she has any potato peelings left? I am very hungry.’ 
The humiliation of being rich. 

In the Old Testament, hunger may contain a promise but 
it is never a blessing (Strack-Billerbeck). 

The striking thing about the first temptation in the desert 
is not that Jesus immediately knew a Bible text to resist 
the Tempter, but that He remembered it although He was 


hungry. 


‘For the first time in human history,’ said J.F. Kennedy, 
‘we have the means to feed all: we lack only the willing- 
ness to share.’ 


See 2. 


. The greatest problem to be overcome in relation to hunger 


is nationalism. Not in its original meaning as ‘shared re- 
sponsibility and shared power for the whole nation’, but in 
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its present perverted forms, which are either messianic, 
aggressive or defensive. A messianic, aggressive or defensive 
nationalist is a murderer. 


When Jesus said, ‘Blessed are the hungry’, what exactly 
did he mean? Kittel’s dictionary on the New Testament 
says, “The hungry are the people who lack what they need 
innerly and outwardly to live a life as God wanted it, and 
who turn to Him because they cannot help themselves. 
Only those hungry people find God’s help. They are not a 
social or religious group which already existed. The Beat- 
itudes, like the promise of the Psalms, are ultimately words 
of Salvation, which create the hungry.’ Am I dumb, or does 
the dictionary here say that when God sees a Starving 
human being He first wants to know whether he also 
inwardly longs for God’s word? See 2. I dont understand 
the Beatitudes very well and they probably allow for more 
than one exegesis. J think that Jesus was referring to a 
sort of FAO, which His followers would make work. He 
may also have been powerless and unable to give anything 
else but a blessing. : 


One thing is clear. The damnation of the rich is as lucid 
as the promise to the hungry. 


Why did we never put John 6 (the feeding of the five 
thousands) into our Eucharistic texts? The relation between 
the Lord’s table and the world’s hunger is considerably 
more meaningful than the whole intercommunion debate. 
J.C. Hoekendijk in Youth 6: ‘Intercommunion is about 
nations, not denominations.’ 


It is interesting—for want of a better word—that the rich 
nations always say, ‘the poor countries should do some- 
thing about their own structures, about their birthrate, 
about their infrastructure’. When there is a famine some- 
where, the rich are amazed that the distribution of their 
food programmes is done so sloppily. 


Reflecting on the experience of the absence of God. Why 
should we be allowed to éxperience His presence rather 
than the damnation of the rich? : 
‘God is dead.’ ‘He died in our time, in our existence’, yes, 
today, with 14,999 others. See Pascal, Pensées 372 (553). 
What should the prodigal son do, when he is starving to 
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death and he knows that his father has given the authority 
over his house and his food to his servants? 


A parable: There was once a man who had a rich property. 
He gave it to his children to care for. Because the father 

loved his children, he left on a long journey and gave them 

real freedom to organise his property their own way. Now 

part of that property was cultivated and another part was 

not. The sons who lived on the richer part built fences to 

defend their section from the others who lived on the wild 

parts. They led a good life themselves, and once in a while 

threw some food over the fence so that the other children 

at least knew good life could be. Then the children on the 
other side of the fence sent a delegation to their brothers 
and said, “Teach us how to cultivate our soil, and while 
we learn, share your riches with us so that we do not die.’ 

But their brothers said, “Go away: there is not enough for 
all of us. Learn to till the soil yourselves.’ The others said, 

‘We will do that, but we have no tools to till the soil. Help 
us with your tools.’ But their brothers responded, “We 
cannot do that, because we need all we have if we want to 
keep up our standard of living. We'll give you a few tools, 

and with them you can make your own.’ The others said, 
‘In order to make tools we need money. Buy what we have 
reaped on our land and we shall buy our own tools from 
you.’ Their brothers replied, ‘But we don’t need products. 

If you sell them to us our economy will be disrupted.’ The 
others said, ‘But then what shall we do; our wives and our 

children are dying.’ Their brothers said, ‘It will take time.’ 

The others, seeing that their brothers did not really want 

to help them, stormed the fence, broke it down, took the 

food they needed and killed all the brothers who resisted 

them. Then the owner of the property returned, and was 

both angry and sad. To the surprise of the children who 

had lived behind their fences, he put the others in charge 
of the whole property and forgave them their violence. 

Will the sons of men remember what had been done to 

them? | 

One of the hardest hermeneutical problems comes from the 
fact that the Bible is pre-democratic. It speaks in terms of 
charity because the power to attack a problem at its polit- 
ical roots was still in the hands of the kings and rulers. 
What we need badly today is a political exegesis of agape. 
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A theological treatment of hunger is a political treatment 
of hunger. | 

If the rich keep considering their weath as a right, the 
poor will consider their vengeance as justice. 

In the language of the poor, hunger is injustice not fate; 
in the language of the rich, hunger is greed not tragedy. 
In the ten commandments, in the prophets and in parts of 
the New Testament, more emphasis is given to the No! 
to injustice than to the motives for justice. The reason for 
that amazingly negative approach is in the covenant rela- 
tionship between God and His people. God’s faithfulness 
is the basis on which this imbalance is bearable. 
Searching for theological evaluations of hunger means that — 
the rich must ponder conversion and Biisse (Luther), peni- 
tence. For the poor, it means pondering what hope means 
biblically. For both, love and faith form the context of 
their thinking. 

Kraemer has distinguished between ardor theologicus and 
rabies theologica. Kraemer would have judged the differ- 
ence in terms of ‘biblical realism’. 

The concept of the Church of the Poor may, in the long 
run, be the most important thing the Vatican Council 
produced—and left unused. Archbishop Camara wrote 
about it under the title What the Council could not say. 
(IDOC, D.66-2). 

The important things about hunger today are said by the . 
international organisations like UNCTAD and FAO. The 
Church does not have to help these organisations to find 
a Theology of Development, but with an army of trained 
politicians who, in the words of Jeremiah, ‘work for the 
shalom of the city and pray to the Lord for it.’ (Jer. 29). 
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